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HERE has been, this week, little news from 
Hungary. The Archduke Joseph remains in 
power, though he and his comrades of the 
coup d état are as certainly unrepresentative of the 
mass of the Magyar population as was Bela Kun 
—for whose extradition, we observe, application has 
been made to Vienna. The Hungarian peasants, if 
not Communists, are certainly not reactionaries or 
monarchists. In Berlin the new constitution—which 
still leaves ministers the option of not being members 
of the Reichstag—has been published. A new area of 
disturbance has been added to the many that already 
exist by the troubles in Upper Silesia, a district which 
is awaiting the arrival of Allied troops and a plebiscite. 
The German governors have been trying to rule with 
a high hand, and the results have been that armed 
Polish bands have taken the field, that Poles over the 
frontier are restive,”and that the most docile industrial 
population in Europe has been indulging ina general 
strike. There has been some fighting (nearly 100,000 
German troops are in the district), and the quieter 
elements in the population™areTdevoutly praying for 
the arrival of the Allied Army of Occupation. 
* * * 








It is now reported that the Rumanians, having 
settled the difficulties with the Allies after their Budapest 
adventure, are to join in the campaign against “ Bol- 
shevist militarism” in Russia. They are to join 
up with Denikin’s front ; whilst in the north Jude- 
nitch and the Finns close in on Petrograd, and 
our own troops continue their vigorous withdrawal. 
The latest episode in our self-extrication from our 
Russian adventure is the sinking of four Russian ships 
off Kronstadt. Several British officers and men lost 


their lives in the enterprise; the country is to be 
consoled by knowing that we are not at war with the 
enemy, and that we are raising the Russian blockade. 
If we did not know, we might be forgiven for assuming 
that several parts of our Russian policy were deter- 
mined by several unco-ordinated departments completely 
out of touch with one another. Koltchak’s retirement 
and Denikin’s advance continue ; the rumours that the 
Germans are to help in suppressing the Bolsheviks 
are at present unconfirmed. 


* * * 


Those who hold, or have held, that the Russian 
Revolution was nothing but a disaster to the cause of 
the Allies in the war may well ponder the plain declara- 
tion of one who, in this matter, must be accepted as the 
highest authority—Ludendorff. In the extracts from 
his War Memoirs, which appeared in the Times of 
August 21st, Ludendorff deals with the military position 
of Germany from the beginning of 1917. He states with 
perfect candour, what England recognised all through, 
that Germany relied upon the submarine to bring 
victory before America could enter the war effectually. 
Failing this, the expectation was that the Central 
Empires would be beaten before the’end of 1917. The 
Russian Revolution, totally unforeseen by the rulers 
of Germany, brought, of course, temporary military 
relief, on a very considerable scale. But, says Luden- 
dorff, the Chancellor and Count Czernin became, immedi- 
ately and completely, “‘ obsessed by the influence of the 
Revolution, and thought of nothing but the possibilities 
of peace,” when they should have been stiffening the 
moral of the nation by an active constructive policy. 

Ludendorff adds this remarkable declaration : 
Looking back, I say that our decline began with the out- 
break of the Revolution in Russia. On the one side the 


Government was dominated by the fear that the infection 
would spread, and on the other by the feeling of their helpless- 
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ness to instil fresh strength into the masses of the people and 

to strengthen their warlike ardour, waning as it was through 

a combination of innumerable circumstances. 

As if to give away the whole case of our own Junkers, 
Ludendorff goes on to attack the Kaiser for his surrender, 
in the same year, on the franchise question, while he is 
stirred to fury over the facilities given by the German 
Government to the delegates attending the Labour 
Conference at Stockholm. ‘‘ We walked,” he writes, 
“into the traps of the Entente.” This while our 
reactionaries were clamouring that if we allowed 
Mr. Henderson to go we should be walking straight to 
the trap set by Germany. 
* * * 

We have commented elsewhere upon the emptiness, 
constructively, of Mr. Lloyd George’s much beheralded 
speech. It is all very well to tell everyone to work 
harder ; but what steps are the Government taking to 
encourage harder work and facilitate more profitable 
work. No intention of organising industry is disclosed. 
There are still some six hundred thousand men and 
women drawing the State Unemployment Benefit 
and producing nothing. At the same time, every 
one of the three thousand Local Authorities in 
Great Britain has an accumulation of arrears of 
public work of the most varied kind which must 
imperatively be done sooner or later. But the 
Councils cannot or will not start on it; they cannot 
or will not raise the necessary funds. The Treasury, 
far from ordering them to undertake these works at 
once, in order to maintain the aggregate demand for 
labour at something like its customary level, and so 
prevent unempleyment, is still discouraging these 
Local Authorities from all expenditure other than on 
housing, and refusing to lend them capital from the 
Public Works Loan Fund even for housing. Conse- 
quently the six hundred thousand men and women 
linger on their weekly doles, and are buying no books, 
bicycles or gramophones, with the result that the 
producers of these commodities find their own busi- 
nesses slack, and lessen their demands on other pro- 
ducers, and so on throughout the vicious circle. We 
need, besides setting our own unemployed to work, 
to do our utmost to set those of other countries to work, 
if only as the only way of enabling them to deal with 
our own traders. 

* a 

We ought, therefore, to remove at once all hin- 
drances to imports or exports, except in so far as 
is necessitated by an International Control of food 
and raw materials, so as to ensure that these, 
where in short supply, shall be rationed out among all 
the nations, allies and enemies alike, not in proportion 
to their means but to the urgency of their needs. What 
is only next in urgency is the immediate reinstatement 
in efficiency of the transport system in all its forms, 
and the reduction of charges to the lowest possible 
point, releasing, accordingly, all transport from the 
grasp of the profit-maker. Equally necessary is the 
organisation of the cheapest and most efficient supply 
to all our manufacturers of power, heat and light, 
here also freeing these indispensable springs of pro- 
duction from the dead weight of capitalist profit-making. 
And with all this must come the adjustment of the 
Government’s own finances, the removal of the incubus 
of fear as to what is going to-be the burden on industry 





of new taxation, and the courageous announcement 
of the policy of placing the whole weight of war debt 
on the accumulated property of those in possession of 
more than £1,000—who are, in the aggregate, so the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue have, it is said, 
confidentially informed the Prime Minister in answer to 
enquiry, some five thousand million pounds richer 
than they were before the war. This means either 
a very heavy Income-tax, which business men declare 
to be seriously restrictive of effort, and as productive 
of the present tendency among them to “ ca’ canny,” 
which Mr. Lloyd George deplored; or that Levy on 
Capital to which not only this but every other Euro- 
pean country will very shortly have to come. 
* * * 

After pursuing towards the Senate, for nine months, 
a policy which his opponents denounce as complete 
disdain, President Wilson, on August 19th, opened at 
the White House a Conference with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. This is, for Mr. Wilson, 
an unprecedented adventure. The Senators entered 
upon a quite merciless heckling, not by any means 
confined to those clauses of the League of Nations 
covenant which have been the chief senatorial battle- 
ground hitherto. Confronted by the four uncom- 
promising Republicans—Lodge and Knox, Borah and 
Johnson—the President told how he fought in Paris 
for China and Shantung, and failed ; and how, impressed 
by the “‘ very clear thinking ’’ done by General Smuts 
on the covenant, he had scrapped his own. Senator 
Knox asked Mr. Wilson for his view of the position in 
the event of a clear case of aggression on the part of 
any Power: would the United States be under a legal 
obligation to participate? “No,” the President an- 
swered, ‘‘ but we should be under a compelling moral 
obligation.”” This answer has, inevitably, been seized 
upon by Senators Borah and Johnson, and it will be 
used to the utmost in bringing pressure upon the many 
Senators who are still wavering as to their vote for 
ratification. Mr. Wilson made important admissions 
also in reference to the secret treaties. It has always 
been understood that the President and the State 
Department were imperfectly informed in April, 1917, 
when America went to war, and also that neither Mr. 
Balfour nor M. Viviani, during their mission to America, 
furnished any details. But Mr. Wilson stated to 
the Senate Committee that his Fourteen Points were 
made without knowledge of the existence of secret 
treaties. The Fourteen Points belong to the first week 
of January, 1918. The texts of the treaties were 
published by Lenin and Trotsky in the preceding 
November; in the following weeks the Press of the world 
was ringing with them. 

ok x * 

The settlement arrived at with the Board of Trade 
on Wednesday in the dispute over the rates of pay for 
engine-drivers and firemen is not an example of intelli- 
gent bargaining. Rather it is an illustration of the 
casual handling which has become the rule in Whitehall. 
The negotiations have been going on since the beginning 
of the year. In April it was agreed between the unions 
and the Government that the rates of pay should be 
stabilized until the end of the year. The first proposals 
made by the Railway Executive Committee were 
rejected as inadequate by the.branches. The two unions, 
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then made a joint demand, comprising a maximum of 
16s. a day for engine-drivers and 11s. 6d. a day for 
firemen. At the beginning of the week came an amended 
offer from the Government. This formed the basis of 
the renewed negotiations with Sir Auckland Geddes, 
ending with the acceptance by the union executives of a 
15s. maximum for drivers and 11s. for firemen—roughly 
a shilling a day more than the Government offered in 
its second set of terms. A large number of technical 
details had to be agreed upon in the course of the 
protracted negotiations, and from time to time there 
was no little impatience displayed. The country may 
perhaps consider itself fortunate that as the summer 
wanes and the extraordinary gravity of the economic 
situation is being realised, agreement on such matters 
becomes somewhat less difficult. 
* * * 


There is a steadily rising chorus of complaints from 
all parts of the country about the slow progress in the 
building of new houses. Everybody is impatient and 
nobody knows why we are not getting on faster. What, 
then, are the facts? In the first place, it is not true 
that nothing is being done. Up to August 9th, 
the latest date for which figures are available, 4,003 
schemes had been submitted by Local Authorities 
and Public Utility Societies to the Ministry, and of 
these 1,165 had been approved. Building—or work 
on the site preparatory to building—has begun in many 
places. There are, in fact, something like 5,000 new 
houses in course of construction. The second fact 
which emerges from these figures is the small proportion 
of “schemes approved” to “schemes submitted.”’ 
Does this justify the complaints that one hears of the 
dilatory methods of the Central Authority ? We hold 
no brief for the Ministry, and we do not pretend that 
it is perfect. But on the whole, we do not think it is 
mainly blameworthy. It is obvious that it takes more 
than 24 hours or a week for a house to pass from the 
idea in a man’s brain into bricks and mortar on the 
ground. Moreover, one of the prime objects of the 
Central Authority is to see that the houses proposed by 
the Local Authorities are reasonably economical, reason- 
ably decent as to appearance, convenience and site, and 
entirely healthy to live in. And one has not to look 
far among the schemes submitted by the local Authori- 
ties to find very good reasons for the Ministry’s not 
approving them. In point of fact, we believe the 
Ministry is anxious to work as expeditiously as possible. 
It has actually relegated power to the Local Housing 
Commissioners to give approval on the spot, without 
referring to Whitehall. 

* * * 


Nevertheless, it is clear that the number of houses 
begun—or contemplated—is far below what it ought 
to be. The 4,008 schemes which we have referred to 
cover a total of only 24,236 houses. And broadly 
speaking rather more than half of the rural councils, 
and rather less than half of the urban councils, have 
not as yet submitted any schemes at all. It is plain 
that the Local Authorities as a whole are the guilty 
party. The leopard has not changed his spots. The 
immediate duty, therefore, is to put pressure on the 
Council in every locality where nothing—or not enough 
—is being done. Where the case is hopeless, as it is 
unhappily in some districts, there is always the possi- 





bility of forming Publie Utility Societies. The number 
of these so far has been disappointing, despite the 
active propaganda of the Ministry of Health. Only 
59 schemes in all have at present been submitted by 
Public Utility Societies throughout the country, and 
only 11 of these, covering 444 houses, have been 
approved. It is worth noticing that, contrary to general 
expectation, there is no shortage of building materials, 
though there may be here and there some difficulty in 
their transport. Nor has the shortage of labour yet 
made its effect felt. That it will do so presently, when 
the number of houses under construction increases, 
there is, we fear, no doubt. It will then be necessary 
for the nation to ask itself whether the large number 
of building operatives engaged on “luxury” work 
such as the decorating and repairing of great commercial 
establishments and places of amusements, the erection 
of new cinema palaces and the like—might not be better 


employed in sear aaaratbons ns the people. 


Six years ago Mr. McKenna appointed a Committee, 
to consider the further protection of wild birds. It 
suspended operations during the war, but has now 
reported. It considered the proposal (which the Times 
still supports) that all birds should be absolutely pro- 
tected, except a few common species which could be 
put on a black list. Having rejected this, it decided 
to schedule birds deserving protection, firstly, as birds 
to be protected during breeding season, and secondly 
as birds to be protected all the year round, penalties 
for law-breaking being made substantial. The owls, 
the golden eagle, the chough (not the raven), and others 
are on the “ absolute” list ; but we foresee difficulties 
with unnamed birds which would not have arisen had 
the unprotected been the listed exceptions. There 
are many occasional visitors and many former residents 
which might return if given “ facilities.” 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: A while ago, at the 
court-martial of a Sinn Feiner, a lieutenant, one of the 
witnesses for the prosecution, admitted under cross- 
examination that he had been an Ulster Volunteer, 
and still regarded himself as under the vow of the 
Carsonite Covenant. His duties as a British officer, 
he said, could not conflict with his duties as an Ulster 
Volunteer, for loyalty to the Crown and loyalty to the 
Covenant were “‘one and the same thing.” This 
point of view has been established by the facts, from 
the Curragh Revolt onwards; nor is it wholly 
unintelligible in theory. For the Covenanters stand 
as a minority within a nation which has openly declared 
its wish to be free of England. Sir Hackett Paine, 
now in command of the Northern Command, is not 
to be blamed for looking at things in this light, especially 
as he has himself been an Ulster Volunteer. We can, 
therefore, quite understand why, having made the 
path straight for the Carsonites during the July 
celebrations, he spent the Lady Day festival in chasing 
Sinn Feiners up and down the province and driving 
the Roman Catholics off the walls of Derry—a city 
which showed a Sinn Fein majority at the last elections. 
It is true that the position is slightly complicated 
by the fact that not all the Roman Catholics of Ulster 
are Sinn Feiners; some claim to be not less loyal 
than the Covenanters, and attacks upon these people 
are, as Mr. T. P. O’Connor put it, quite “ unprovoked.” 
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THE EMPTY BOX 


HAT happened, in the end, to Brer Fox, 
who relied so confidently on always being 
able to devise some unexpected trick for 

escaping from his pursuers? Everyone is agreed about 
the “ slimness ” with which Mr. Lloyd George has once 
more contrived to disconcert all expectations and 
predictions. In true conjuring sty'e, assuring us that 
there is no deception, he has not only “ opened the 
box,” but even turned it upside down, as if what he 
had to do was to prove to us that there was nothing 
init! But whilst Mr. Lloyd George secures an amused 
smile for his dexterity in concealing the failure of the 
War Cabinet to agree upon some of the most urgent 
and important issues, it is no laughing matter that 
the Government should be daily earning an increasing 
contempt. It is not only in Ireland, in the ranks of 
British Labour and in the columns of the Northcliffe 
press that revolt is growing against such a Government 
as that over which Mr. Lloyd George presides. His 
speech on the adjournment of the House, by which he 
purchased a couple of months’ immunity from Parlia- 
mentary criticism at the cost of disclosing the naked- 
ness of the War Cabinet, cannot be regarded, in its 
effect upon the public, as anything but a gross failure. 

There were those who expected a flaming programme 
of Home Rule for Ireland, dexterously given a new 
label, and fortified by some ingenious expedient for 
appearing to satisfy both Ulster and America, such as 
must be elaborated practically within the next few 
months. There were even some who looked for a 
sort of Supplementary Budget, just to enable the 
Treasury to pay its weekly bills. Some explanation 
was thought to be due about Hungary ; and our policy 
in Russia, which changes from week to week, according 
to the news from Denikin’s front or the prospects of 
an attack on Petrograd; and our new embrace of 
Persia, so like that of Egypt a generation ago; and how 
all the new mandatory protectorates are being organ- 
ised, and what they are to cost us. We are boring 
for oil in England at the charge and risk of the Exche- 
quer; but all description of the results has suddenly 
ceased, and we do not yet know whether we are or are 
not to pay the landowners’ royalties for the oil that 
Lord Cowdray’s staff has kindly found at the public 
expense. There were even some rash prophets who 
suggested that what Mr. Lloyd George was going to 
announce was an Election Programme, and that his 
speech would conclude with the intimation of an imme- 
diate dissolution. What we have got is none of these 
things, but a sermon to the nation on its own short- 
comings, each section in turn being blamed for its 
faults, and exhorted, cajoled and persuaded to do its 
duty. That there was much to be said on these lines 
cannot be denied, and Mr. Lloyd George has said it 
in a fashion that will be popular and entirely ineffective ; 
always keeping skilfully, like the fashionable preacher, 
to generalities, and carefully avoiding any rebuke of 
the darling sin of his audience, which might have made 
them feel really uncomfortable. 

Nevertheless, we are not altogether sure that those 
prophets were wrong who predicted an Election Mani- 
festo, preluding the announcement of a dissolution. 
Only, they erred in imagining that the dissolution would 
be announced at the end of the speech. David Ricardo, 
who in the intervals of concocting an abstract Political 
Economy made a large fortune on the Stock Exchange, 
once explained that he attributed his success to believing 
in the common forecasts, but to realising always that 


the expected events would happen not to-morrow, but 
the day after to-morrow. To have announced a disso- 
lution last Monday would have spoilt everybody's 
holiday, and would have afforded a quite unnecessary 
notice to one’s opponents. May it not be that what 
we have been given is, in a sense, an Election Manifesto, 
for a dissolution later on? Even more consonant with 
Mr. George’s habit of mind is the hypothesis that his 
speech is a potential Election Manifesto, to be turned 
into a dissolution programme if, three or four weeks 
hence, the conditions should then seem favourable. 
Mr. Lloyd George has at least one quality for his 
office as he conceives it. He enjoys the game. He 
revels in its complications. He has an abounding 
courage that makes light of difficulties, and even 
rejoices in them as rendering the sport too difficult for 
rival players, who are hampered by the principles which 
he regards as prejudices and obsolete prepossessions 
that the war has proved to be delusions. But he is, 
if we mistake not, in a highly dangerous state of mind. 
It is the Nemesis of the successful conjurer that he 
comes to believe in his own tricks, and to imagine that 
his prestidigitatory skill has no limits. Mr. Lloyd 
George has been so successful in getting out of muddles, 
and in surmounting political obstacles, and has so often 
managed to stave off national problems with illusory 
solutions, found eventually to be no solutions at all, 
but only costly aggravations of the puzzle, that he has 
got into the position of believing that he can, in the 
realm of politics, do anything whatsoever, and dex- 
terously secure an electoral triumph for whatever he 
proposes whenever he deftly chooses the strategic 
moment. Two months ago he may have thought, on 
the whole, that he would “‘ come down on the Left” ; 
take up what could be made to seem the boldest pro- 
gramme of Social Reconstruction ; and appeal for the 
united support of all who would co-operate with him in 
building up a new and brighter Britain. To-day, we 
suspect, he concludes that this following would have 
proved to be too ragged a regiment with which to 
confront at the polls the serried ranks of the great 
profitmakers intent on their prey, and the scared 
property owners alarmed for their investments. He 
now thinks, it is rumoured, of jumping off, when the 
time comes, heavily “to the Right,” with what will 
be very largely a delusive programme of sham social 
reforms, of which the egregious Act against Profiteering 
is a type: denouncing everything else as Bolshevism, 
and appealing to all who have even a Savings Bank 
account to unite with him in saving the country from 
red revolution and ruin. This is what is meant by the 
feelers as to a “ Centre Party.” 
Now there is something more important to the nation 
than the personal success or failure of Mr. George ; 
and of that, we venture to believe, very large sections 
of the electors will, sooner or later, become effectively 
aware. We have got to decide on a policy which will 
not merely secure electoral triumphs but will actually 
work in extricating the nation from its difficulties. 
What the nation is up against is not anything that 
can be tricked, but the very nature of things. We can- 
not say that we find in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, 
whether it is to become an Election Manifesto or merely 
a forecast of the War Cabinet’s action, much that is 
promising from this standpoint. The nation, as & 
whole, is to increase its production, and, especially, 
sell more commodities to other nations; but there 
is no indication of any action that would enable the 
people that was formerly our best customer to get on 
its feet again. We have not even made it possible, 
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beyond a derisively small credit, for Belgium to buy 
from us the materials and machinery of which it is 
in need ; and it is still almost as difficult to trade with 


Are we, or are we not, to be allowed to export commodi- 
ties to the Russia which has never lost its formal 
status as our ally and with which we are nominally 
not at war? What, moreover, is the Government 
going to do about shipping freights, which have, since 
the removal of control, soared to a point that contri- 
butes to the embarrassment of our exporters? One 
thing, at least, Mr. George did announce (but that not 
directly for the benefit of our export trade), namely, 
the termination, at the end of the present month, of 
the arbitrary—and, as we believe, illegal—system of 
prohibiting the importation of all sorts of curious 
things, from paper to ladies’ corsets, except under a 
rarely given licence. It is significant that this hurried 
abandonment of a policy which has been obstinately 
maintained for nine months coincides with Sir John 
Simon’s published announcement of his intention to 
play the part of Hampden, and put the legality of this 
new perversion of the King’s right to levy customs to 
the test of an action in the Law Courts. (Did John 
Hampden wait quite so long before making his fight 
for the Constitution?) We must, however, warn 
traders and consumers not to rejoice too soon in their 
freedom to import. It is to be limited by (a) a law 
against dumping, which will need very careful scrutiny 
if it is not to be simply “ Protection” in disguise ; 
(b) some undefined protection for “unstable key 
industries,” under a definition that will let in, if pressed 
for, most of the products of the members of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries; and (c) an extraordinary 
proposal, which we confess to being unable to fathom, 
according to which our exporters are to benefit by any 
foreign exchanges that happen to be in their favour, 
but our importers are to be arbitrarily restrained by the 
Board of Trade in their purchases from countries with 
depreciated currencies. But if we are not to be per- 
mitted to buy things from, let us say, Germany, how is 
it supposed that we can sell to Germany and thus 
help to discharge our heavy balance of international 
indebtedness ? What has happened to all the accu- 
mulated wisdom of the Board of Trade in matters of 
international trade ? 

We get, as should be observed, a new and—it is only 
fair to say—a saner version of “‘ Imperial Preference.” 
Our Dominions are to be allowed to “dump,” even if 
foreign nations are prevented from doing so; there is 
no word of any further “preference” in Customs 
Duties ; but we are to try to do something to reduce 
the cost of inter-Empire transit. Of course, this 
latter boon will be stopped by the shipowners ; and we 
do not find the Prime Minister rising to the height of 
making the means of ;communication and transport 
between the different parts of the British Common- 
wealth as free from the tax of profiteering as is the 
Post Office. Nor has it apparently yet dawned upon 
him that one way by which to combat the exaggera- 
tions of the foreign exchanges would be to make the 
means of remittance from one country to another, 
up to any amount, and for a nominal fee, a function 
of the International Postal Union.* We suspect that 
Mr. Illingworth (who, though the public forgets it, 
is Postmaster-General) is not so fertile in projects as 
are the Great Twin Brethren who jointly deal with 
transport. And we are also to get, from the same Twin 





* See the project worked out in some detail in How to Pay for the 
War, by the Fabian Research Department (Allen and Unwin). 





Germany as it was in the first few months of the war. 


Brethren, cheaper power—electricity and (a brand 
new vision) the water-power, which does so much for 
Italy! Does Mr. Lloyd George contemplate the 
nationalisation of waterfalls? And why do we hear 
no more of oil? 

But it is in the organisation of our factories and 
workshops, and in our success in evoking the utmost 
efficiency in all concerned, that the nation has really 
got to seek industrial salvation. Probably Mr. Lloyd 
George thought this part of his programme the most 
important. With his unsatisfactory proposals for coal 
mining we deal in another column. All other industry 
(except seafaring and agriculture) is to have an Eight 
Hour Legal Maximum Day; and, extraordinary to 
relate, a commission to fix a Legal Minimum Wage 
wherever it thinks fit, but without any guarantee of 
universality. As to preventing unemployment, Mr. 
Lloyd George is frankly hopeless. He admits that he 
knows no way of doing it that his supporters will permit. 
Labour is to have some undefined participation in 
management, and some not yet devised scheme of 
Profit-sharing. We are afraid that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
hand has here lost its cunning. It is plain that he cannot 
imagine these proposals to be “ good electioneering ”’ 
so far as Organised Labour is concerned. It is certain 
that they will be totally ineffective so far as evoking 
an increase of production is concerned. We can only 
regard them as the sort of Election Manifesto with 
which an up-to-date politician would appeal about 
Labour to the employing and rentier class. 

We regretfully conclude that this kind of thing won't 
do—not even possibly, to win elections for Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


PERSIA 


HE Anglo-Persian Agreement, signed last week, 
has been met with a storm of criticism abroad 
and a mixture of suspicion and rather shame- 
faced reticence at home. Its main provisions 

are clear and few. We are to supply British expert 
advisers in the various departments of the Persian 
administration. We are to provide British officers, 
equipment and munitions for a Persian defence force. 
We are to lend Persia £2,000,000 at seven per cent., 
secured on the Customs or other revenues, A joint 
committee of British and Persians is to reconstruct the 
Customs tariff, and to a the development of 
railways and other enterprise in Persia. We undertake 
further “to co-operate with the Persian government 
with a view to the realisation of the following desiderata ”’ 
—the revision of existing treaties, compensation for 
damage suffered in the war, the rectification of the 
Persian frontiers, where it is agreed to be justifiable. 
And we are pledged explicitly to respect the independence 
and integrity of Persia. 

The Paris press laughs us to scorn. If words mean 
anything, we are told, this Agreement establishes a 
protectorate, with but the thinnest of veils; Persia is 
on the high road to becoming another Egypt. American 
opinion is also hostile. Mr. Lansing expresses his 
views in guarded but sufficiently strong language ; 
the United States Delegation in Paris says this is simply 
another vote for the British Empire in the League of 
Nations. Much of this criticism, we are bound to say, 
must be discounted heavily. The Americans, apart 
from their bitterness about Ireland, are sore and angry 
over the affair of the ggg * treaties withheld from them 
by our Foreign Office. France is angry about her 
position in Syria ; and there has been, in more than one 
of the Paris newspapers, a hint that France would not 

e us our position in Persia if she could establish 
erself securely in Syria. As for Persian opinion, we 
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have unfortunately no means as yet of gauging it as a 
whole. The Delegation in Paris, which was rebuffed 
by the Peace Conference, is naturally unfavourable ; 
there are rumours of opposition in Teheran. But there 
is no evidence at present that the Persian people or the 
government which signed it regard the Agreement as 
an evil thing that has been forced upon them. If we 
put aside prejudice and view the matter dispassionately, 
it must be allowed that there is a case for this Agreement. 
We have an obvious and legitimate interest in a settled 
and prosperous Persia. Persia, on her side, has an 
obvious need for foreign assistance in the task of setting 
herself on her feet. The Persian nationalists have 
always admitted that and have always professed them- 
selves ready to accept help from this country. Why 
then all this pother? The answer is simple. The 
main responsibility is to be sought in the conduct of our 
diplomacy. Throughout the Peace Conference our 
statesmen, from Mr. Lloyd George downwards, have 
pursued a policy—or, aiken, a number of policies—in 
dealing with other nations which have aroused every- 
where the maximum of suspicion and irritation. We 
are frankly not surprised that, in view of all that has 
happened in the last few months, this Agreement should 
be regarded with the gravest misgiving by the French, 
by the Americans and, above all, by the Persians. 
An official Persian Delegation came to Paris, with the 
direct encouragement, we believe, of the British Minister 
in Teheran. They desired to lay the case of Persia before 
the Conference. They were refused a hearing at the 
instigation of the British Government. France, America, 
and the rest were willing to receive them; we alone 
objected. The Delegation tried to see Lord Curzon, 
who was responsible for affairs in the Middle East ; he 
was inaccessible to them. The Delegation had been 
charged by their home government to engage a number 
of teachers in Paris for Persian colleges and schools. 
Hardly had they set about it when they were stopped 
by a telegram from Teheran: there were to be no 
French professors in Persia ; other arrangements would 
be made. After the fall of the reaction in Petrograd, 
the Bolsheviks denounced the famous Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907, which had partitioned Persia into 
** spheres of influence.” We did not denounce it. All 
these things, and more, were the common talk of every 
nation in Paris. There was clearly ample ground for 
suspecting our good faith, and it was, in fact, suspected ; 
but the Powers, each busied with its own interests and 
quarrels, were content to let the sleeping dog lie in 
Persia. Now, the world finds the dog not only 
awakened, but apparently muzzled and chained, and 
with a British collar round its neck! We do not 
ourselves regard that as a true view of the situation. 
But it is inevitable that it should appear so to others 
who do not understand our motives, and we must confess 
that the behaviour of our Foreign Office has given little 
opportunity for a favourable judgment of our motives. 
The Agreement is the creature of an indefensibly “ hole 
and corner ”’ policy. 

This, then, is the gravamen of our charge. The 
Agreement, we are willing to believe, is honestly intended. 
Doubtful as it may look, it does not necessarily imply 
the strangling of Persia. It gives us, certainly, an 
enormous influence in Persia. But it also gives Persia 
the material help which she urgently needs, and provided 
we carry out our obligations in an honourable manner, 
the Persians should have nothing to fear. But this is 
not to say that they will not, in fact, fear us. And they 
will be fearful with good reason unless and until we 
give an earnest that our intentions are really honest. 
How are we to give such an earnest ? It is not an easy 
task to win back the goodwill which existed towards 
this country in Persia, and which by our sinister co-oper- 
ation with the Russians, and later by many ill-advised 
actions in Persia during the war, we ew done our best 
to alienate. We can surely, however, do something to 


dispel the anxiety which is still felt lest a new Imperial- 
istic Russia, arising presently on the ruins of the Bol- 
shevik regime, should be welcomed back by us into 
Persia. This may, perhaps, be done when we come to 
deal with the revision of the existing treaties between 
the two Powers. The official words are vague, but they 
point, we presume and hope, to a complete abrogation 
of the 1907 Agreement. We shall certainly give satis- 
faction, again, if we can ensure reparation to Persia 
for the heavy damages she suffered during the war at 
the hands of the belligerent troops, notably the Turks. 
But these are, after all, small matters beside the main 
question, which is the integrity and independence of 
Persia. In all the circumstances, there is only one 
guarantee which will now satisfy Persian, as well as 
European and American, opinion in that respect. The 
Agreement can be put before the League of Nations, 
Mr. Harmsworth, in reply to a question in the House 
the other day, said that he thought it would. In fact, 
we do not see how it can fail to be, since Persia herself 
is a member of the League and has the right to bring 
the question up. It could, perhaps, be technically 
argued that this matter was settled before the creation 
of the League and that the League, therefore, has no 
concern with it except to respect an already existing 
agreement. But that is an argument which the most 
elemental decency would surely forbid us to use. We 
are bound, in honour to Persia and to the world in 
general, as well as for the sake of our own reputation, to 
obtain the approval of the League. If we cannot do 
that the Agreement ought not to stand. 


THE REORGANISATION OF OUR 
COAL SUPPLY 


R. LLOYD GEORGE'S gravest specific: an- 
nouncement was that with regard to the 
nation’s coal supply. We need, in order to 
keep up our exports, and as the indispensable 

condition of cheap freights for our imports, an output of 
nearly three hundred million tons of coal a year; and 
we are producing little more than two hundred million 
tons. Whether the deficiency is due to the unwilling- 
ness of the million mine-workers of all grades to put 
their whole energies into their work; or to the silent 
sabotage of the mine management anxious to prejudice 
the Nationalisation issue; to the scandalously short 
supply of trams and tubs, pit-props and rails; or to 
the failure of the Railway Executive Committee to 
maintain continuous prompt clearance from eve 

pithead; or (as is probable) to a combination of all 
these factors in varying proportions, the Coal Con- 
troller does not allow us to know. Perhaps Sir Edgar 
Jones does not know himself, for there is as yet no 
evidence that the Government has instituted the 
searching investigation into the causes of the decline 
in output for which the Miners’ Federation has, for 
six months, repeatedly asked. The Coal Industry 
Commission, in Mr. Justice Sankey’s Interim Report, 
was emphatic in its condemnation of the inefficiency, 
wastefulness and cost of the existing system, which 
is known to have been animadverted on by the Govern- 
ment’s chief coal expert, Sir Richard Redmayne, even 
before the Commission was appointed. Four months 
have elapsed since Mr. Justice Sankey’s Interim Report, 
and two months since his Final Report, during which 
time—urgent as is the need for increased production 
—the War Cabinet has done literally nothing to improve 
the output. Now Mr. Lloyd George tells us that the 
whole of the minerals are to be nationalised, which 
will not please the Duke of Northumberland ; that 
the mines themselves are to be left to capitalist adminis- 
tration, which will not stimulate the miners to greater 
exertions; that the existing colliery companies 
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are to be expropriated, which will not encourage Lord 
Gainford and the Mineowners’ Association; that 
there is to be formed, in each area, a local amalgamation 
of mines and colliery shareholders, which, by eliminatin 
such competition as exists, will not hold out muc 
promise of lower prices either to Local Authorities or 
industrial consumers, households or exporters; and 
that the million mine-workers and the Miners’ 
Federation are to be placated by being offered one or 
two seats on each of the new Boards of Directors and 
(we assume) purely advisory Pit Committees. Nothing 
is said about procuring economy in railway haulage, 
which is, at present, one great source of waste and high 
prices. Nothing, either, is said about any unification 
in each town or rural district of the present extrava- 
gantly costly system of retail distribution, which every 
one of the thirteen members of the Coal Industry 
Commission recognised as an important item in the 
excessive difference between pithead price and that 
charged to the domestic consumer. There is one good 
point in the Government policy as announced by the 
Prime Minister, and one only. Mr. Justice Sankey 
proposed a special Housing Fund, to be expended on 
improving the mining villages, and to be collected by 
a charge of a penny per ton on all coal raised. It was 
pointed out that, good as was the idea of a Miners’ 
Housing Fund, charged to the industry, there were 
grave objections to putting what would be the equiva- 
lent of a tax, even of a penny per ton, on all coal. It 
was suggested that the Miners’ Housing Fund should 
be charged to the revenue of six million pounds a year 
now derived from mining royalties ; entirely divorced 
from the amount of coal raised in particular localities ; 
and expended in those areas in which it was most 
urgently required. This suggestion the War Cabinet 
seems to have adopted; and—if the Bill proves to be 
in accordance with the Prime Minister’s speech—the 
annual contribution to the Miners’ Housing Fund is 
to be deducted, in some way not yet defined, from the 
compensation payable to the royalty owners when 
these are expropriated. After what has happened with 
regard to the financial arrangements of the Welsh 
Church, we confess to feeling some doubt whether the 
Duke of Northumberland and the other four thousand 
royalty owners are really going to be the poorer by the 
amount of the Miners’ Housing Fund. 

The gravity of the announcement is, first, that it 
indicates no prospect of any immediate improvement 
in the organisation and equipment of the mines; and 
consequently no early increase in the output. The 
necessary Government Bill is not likely to be assed 
in the autumn ; and probably not until the middle of 
next summer. By that time the nation will have lost 
something like a hundred million tons more coal, which 
would be a simply invaluable assistance in remedying 
that adverse balance of international trade on which 
the Prime Minister laid so much stress. Is it really 
beyond the powers of British statesmanship to bring 
to bear at once whatever remedy for the present dimin- 
ished output is thought expedient? Why should 
not the present arrangement with the colliery companies 
be brought to an end (as Mr. Brace suggested); their 
compensation assessed somewhat on the basis of that 
of the railway shareholders (a temporary guarantee 
of pre-war income); and the equipment of the mines 
taken in hand at once with something like the energy 
of the Ministry of Munitions of 1916, when the Govern- 
ment really wanted to produce shells in a hurry? If 
the Government wants coal, why does it allow the 
remedial measures which it believes to be necessary 
to be postponed for a whole year ? 

In the second place, if Mr. Lloyd George was speaking 
the truth about the compulsory amalgamation of the 
mines of each district into a single capitalist company, 
under the limitations and control necessary to protect 
the consumers and the nation against such a local 





monopoly it will plainly be requisite for all the share- 
holders in the existing concerns to be bought out, 
even if they are to be paid only in stock of the future 
amalgamation. If the nation is to go to the expense 
and trouble of expropriating all these private enter- 
rises—which will take some time—can it really be 
intended to hand the mines back to the same share- 
holders in a new grouping, and ask them to elect a 
single Board of Directors, to which the nation is, in 
each area, to lease its coal? Such an arrangement 
appears to combine the maximum of disturbance with 
the minimum of improvement—and all to avoid the 
dreadful word “‘ Nationalisation.” Lord Gainford defi- 
nitely told the Coal Industry Commission that he had 
the authority of the Mineowners’ Association for saying 
that they would not carry on the industry if they were 
to be deprived, each of them, of their sole executive 
control of their several mines; and that, calamitous 
as they thought national ownership, they would prefer 
this to such a system. Is the Government, in face of 
such an authoritative declaration, going to force its 
new system upon them? Moreover, how is the rate 
of wages under each of these capitalist amalgamations 
to be settled ? The Miners’ Federation has gained the 
important point of national negotiations and of war- 
bonuses and percentage increases common to the whole 
industry. Does the Government believe that it will 
be able to revert to district negotiations on wage- 
increases and to local variations in the present war- 
bonus of five shillings per day all round? And if the 
Government continues to negotiate with the Miners’ 
Federation (as it will certainly have to do), how can 
it pretend to rely, in each district amalgamation, on 
the capitalist employers’ motive for keeping down 
wages ? What shareholders will conduct an industry 
for their own profit if the Government retains the 
right to vary the wages paid ? 

Lastly, there is the very grave consideration of what 
the miners will say about it. During the next two 
months the Government proposal, in all its vagueness, 
will be discussed in every miners’ lodge and district 
executive. The miners believe that they have a pledge 
from the Government to the effect that if the Coal 
Industry Commission recommended Nationalisation, 
the Government would accept the decision. Will they 
regard Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals as ey Be 
pledge ? Will they not believe that it is the “ Direct 
Action ” of the Capitalists, exercised on the back stairs, 
which has caused the War Cabinet to throw over Mr. 
Justice Sankey’s Report? Even apart from the 
pledge, will the Miners’ Federation allow the industry 
by which its members live to be revolutionised without 
its consent ; and is it likely to consent either to the 
deliberate handing back of the mines to private owner- 
ship and profit-making administration or to the rejec- 
tion of the miners’ aspirations after a genuine share 
in the control ? We hope that there may be no question 
of a national coal strike, which would entail such 
calamitous consequences alike on the consumers, on 
the millions of workers who would find themselves 
out of employment, and on the nation’s foreign trade. 
But whatever weight we ascribe in the falling off in 
output to the men’s disinclination to exert themselves 
to the utmost, we cannot believe that any arbitrary 
settlement of the organisation of the industry, over 
the heads of the workers concerned, in a way that 
they do not like, without consultation with the Miners’ 
Federation, and nevertheless not without consultation 
with influential colliery proprietors and mining engineers 
behind the back of the Miners’ Federation, is calculated 
to evoke that loyal determination voluntarily to pro- 
duce as much coal as possible which is what the nation 
requires. It seems to us that, to say the least, the War 
Cabinet, in refusing to allow “ Nationalisation,” is 
playing with fire. 

here is, however, another hypothesis not entirely 
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to be left out of account. Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme 
may be intended not for an Act of Parliament, but as 
part of the paraphernalia of a General Election in the 
autumn, the result of which may enable him to say 
that the country has declared against Nationalisation, 
without necessarily —— this particular scheme 
to be carried out. It would have served its purpose in 
“torpedoing” Mr. Justice Sankey’s Report. The 
consideration that this hypothesis would still leave the 
serious fall in the output of coal to be remedied, and 
the Miners’ Federation to be dealt with, after the 
General Election, is, unfortunately, not conclusive of 
its untenableness. 


THE LABOUR OUTLOOK 
IN AMERICA 


RESIDENT WILSON, confronted with a 
most complicated Labour crisis a fortnight 
ago, urged the immediate ratification of the 
Peace aty, on the ground that the whole 

attention of the Government and the American public 
needed to be concentrated upon internal peace and re- 
construction. The appeal increased the irritation of Mr. 
Wilson’s political opponents, but it certainly went very 
near the mark. ere would be no exaggeration in 
saying that the Labour situation in the United States 
has wn more difficult and menacing with every 
month that has passed since the armistice. For evidence 
of this we need not go particularly to New York, where, 
almost week by week, strikes are alternating between 
large bodies of workers—in the harbour, on the subway 
oat street railways, among the garment trades or the 
actors. New York, after all, is a place by itself, and an 
acute situation such as that of the past week, which 
disorganised the transport system, is to be explained 
mainly by reference to local conditions. Disputes of a 
character similar to this will certainly break out, in 
one centre after another, until such time as the State 
Government, the municipal authorities, and the traffic 
trusts shall have found a method of handling the great 
modern business of urban passenger transport according 
to a method less primitive than that which sufficed 
during the first stage of the electric street-car, when a 
universal five-cent fare was taken to be the symbol at 
once of public convenience and the company’s dividend. 
But we have to look beyond the local and sectional] 
disputes for intimations as to the extent and character 
of the approaching national crisis. 

A few months after the United States entered the 
war a statement made by one of the test of steel 
magnates gave a sharp jolt to American employers. 
Mr. Charles Schwab warned the world of Big Business 
to prepare for the day, which could not be far distant, 
when Labour would be in control of industry. Two 
years of war experience have brought an immense 
stimulus to the mind of organised Labour in this direc- 
tion, and it would be safe to say that the programme 
of the British Labour movement, with every new 
expedient adopted by the British Government in co- 
operation with Labour, has had its effect in America, 
while the recent revelations of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to the methods of the packing houses and 
profiteering generally have made a profound impression 
path or the country. The general outlook to-day 
is strikingly different from the situation so recently as 
three years ago. True, there is little in the accessible 
evidence to lead the English student of Labour politics 
to accept this view, so persistent has been the effort to 
keep Mr. Samuel Gompers and his missions before the 
mp ic on this side. But Mr. Gompers, notwithstanding 

is apparent triumph in the recent annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labour, is astonishingly 
unrepresentative of the powerful forces which, beyond 





question, are destined to dominate the American 
Labour world. Mr. Gompers may frown even upon the 
Nationalisation of railways, approved by his own 
Federation this summer; but his attitude will rot 
affect the policy of the Railroad Brotherhoods or of the 
new Labour Parties which, since the beginning of the 
present year, have been organised in different States 
of the East and Middle West. 

At the present moment there are two aspects of the 
general Labour problem that are being vigorously 
discussed. The first, which is of steadily increasing 
interest, is the possibility that, before the Presidential] 
nominations of next summer, a political Labour Party 
may have emerged and be challenging the positions of 
the two historic parties. Hitherto the idea of a national 
Labour Party has been admittedly hopeless; and 
during the past twenty years America has enjoyed the 
ironic spectacle of a leader of organised Labour, himself 
an arch-politician, using the whole of his great influence 
in the movement to (as the rather absurd phrase goes) 
keep Labour out of politics. To-day it is conceivable 
that, through the working out of imperious economic 
influences, Labour may find itself driven into a position 
in which a definite choice would be unavoidable : 
between (a) the forcing of its programme upon the 
more progressive of the established parties—whichever 
that may turn out to be, and (b) the creation of a radical 
Labour Party having its own national political pro- 
gramme and being prepared to nominate its candidate 
for the Presidency. The turns to be taken in the 
immediate future must, it is clear, depend largely upon 
the line chosen by Mr. Wilson, and upon the decision 
taken next year by the Democratic Party in its choice 
of a candidate. 

The second aspect of the matter to which we refer is 
one of remarkable, and in some ways quite fresh, im- 
portance. The war has greatly altered the balance of 
power in the American industrial world. Since 1915 
there has been an increasing shortage of labour through- 
out the country, and, so far as we are able to judge, the 
cessation of war manufacture is not bringing any serious 
measure of unemployment. The demand for labour, 
in all trades, is insistent. Wages have been steadily 
rising—although, as recent events have brought out, 
not upon a scale commensurate with the rise in prices. 
East, West, and South, unskilled labour has been able 
to command rates of wages startlingly above the normal 
during the years when agriculture and industry alike 
were able to draw upon an unlimited reserve of immigrant 
workers. This reserve no longer exists. On the con- 
trary, since the armistice the movement has been 
definitely in the opposite direction. No sooner was 
peace in Europe believed to be approaching than the 
passport officers in the Atlantic cities were besieged by 
aliens demanding permission to return to their Reenes. 
The Washington correspondent of the Times, in a 
dispatch printed this week, gives the first figures that 
have so far reached England in connection with this 
remarkable reversal of the immigrant stream. Durin 
the years immediately preceding 1914 the annua 
incursion was between a million and a million and a 
quarter, representing a net addition by immigration of 
not less than 750,000. In the first year of the war 
the newcomers were reduced to a few thousands a month ; 
with the beginning of general submarine warfare the 
immigrant traffic practically ceased. The reverse 
current began at once with the nominal end of the war. 
In November the returning aliens numbered 8,285. 
By March the number had risen to 21,774. In June 
it was 28,500; while the Department of Labour esti- 
mated at midsummer that two million more were 
preparing to depart. A noticeable circumstance is that 
almost all have saved money, and they wish to take 
the whole of their savings with them. The reasons 
assigned for the exodus, says the T'imes correspondent, 
** range all the way from the call of nascent nationality 
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to the flight of wine drinkers from the pall of pro- 
hibition.” The latter explanation probably amounts 
to very little; but there are many other reasons which 
count for a great deal: for example, the belief amo 
the Russians in America that the Revolution woul 
bring freedom and prosperity; the anxiety of multi- 
tudes, belonging to all nationalities, to know what had 
been happening to their own people in the years of war ; 
the pressure of the Americanising propaganda upon the 
alien communities in the United States, the widespread 
espionage, and terror of Bolshevism ; and—undoubtedly 
a most important influence—the coming of conscription 
in America and the belief that with the overthrow of 
the Tsardom and the destruction of the Central Empires 
the horror of compulsory mili service was passing 
away from Europe. In spite of the estimate that some 
two millions of people in America cannot speak English, 
and six millions cannot read it, the probability is that 
the United States might have been able to absorb 
successfully its existing alien population; but plainly 
it could not go on indefinitely receiving an additional 
million a year. As for the Eastward movement, it is 
welcomed by the State and civic authorities, who for 
years have been overwhelmed, and it is in line with the 
policy for which the Federation of Labour has long been 
pressing. But, on the other hand, it is profoundly 
disturbing to the employers, especially to such mono- 
polists as the railroads, mines, and meat-packing houses, 
with their dependence upon a great reservoir of labour, 
filled by men and women too fresh and eager for life 
in the new country to cause more than occasional 
trouble. America now faces a situation of extraordinary 
internal difficulty, seers its new commanding 
situation in the world. The greatly enhanced power of 
Labour, the more intense consciousness produced by 
the pressure and the discipline of wartime, the sudden 
emergence of fresh and powerful forces in the industrial 
centres everywhere, and in the agricultural States of the 
West the new stringency in the labour market—all 
these and many other influences are declared at a time 
when the traditional political leadership of the country 
is, apart from the President himself, in a condition of 
startling bankruptcy. It cannot be doubted that the 
coming months vill be as full of unforeseen develop- 
ments in America as in Europe. 


SPIES AMONG THE WORKERS 


R. JOHNSON had a friend who told him that 
ID he had done his best to be a philosopher but 
that “cheerfulness would always keep breaking 

in.” We should have thought—and in this we are on the 
popular side—that the only two things that could enable 
anyone to remain comparatively cheerful on this moon- 
struck planet were philosophy and a good digestion. The 
philosopher rejoices, if in nothing else, in the repetition of 
events. One of the most popular turns in the music- 
halls used to be a farcical sketch in which the clown’s head 
would be continually reappearing through unexpected parts 
of the scenery. Whacked away from one window, it would 
instantly bob through another. Bludgeoned from that, it 
would reappear through a door or the floor or a skylight or 
round a corner. History repeats itself for the philosopher 
exactly like the clown’s head. Such is the comic pattern 
of life. _The philosopher can hardly turn over a single page 
of the annals of the world without uttering a ‘‘ Eureka!” 
of delight as he sees the same old thing happening in the 
same old way. We have lived in our own time through 
all the great events of history from the Peloponnesian war 
to the French Revolution. We have been with Adam in 
the Garden of Eden and have followed Moses, and have 
watched the human comedy from the towers of Troy and 
have known intimately the men who condemned Socrates. 
We have howled with Jeremiah and announced the eternal 


” 
. 


perfection of the British Constitution with the great Duke 
of Wellington. We have a cousin who consults the Witch 
of Endor, and Voltaire is still alive within a two hours’ 
journey by aeroplane. “ Life is a joke that’s just begun,” 
sings the schoolgirl in The Mikado. It is the only anecdote 
that improves with constant reiteration. We enjoy it as a 
child enjoys a Jack-in-the-box. It is so continually sur- 
prising and so continually the same. ‘ A comedy to those 
who think,” says the epigrammatist. Certainly a comedy 
to those with an eye for the pattern. History repeats 
itself. Were it not so, history would deserve all the damning 
things that Herbert Spencer and other solemn writers have 
said of it. 

To the philosophic, one of the most amusing events of the 
past few days was the discovery that a man is in gaol whom 
the Government employed as a spy but whom they now 
suspect of being an anarchist. The employment of spies 
to go among the workers in search of Bolshevist propaganda 
has shocked a number of people. Even Mr. J. H. Thomas 
seems to have been annoyed because someone has followed 
him about the country, making violent speeches like an 
agent provocateur. We confess we have little sympathy 
with spies—hardly even with agents provocateurs—but 
we think that indignation will be tempered with amusement 
in the breasts of those who realise that this is simply the old 
anecdote coming to life again. We are once more living 
with Pitt in 1792 and with Castlereagh in the days that led 
up to the glories of Peterloo. We breathe a larger air as 
we feel ourselves back again in the great tradition. We 
become at a bound the contemporaries of Wordsworth and 
Lamb and Shelley. Wordsworth himself, it is interesting 
to remember, received the attentions of a Government spy. 
In August, 1797, word came to London that a dangerous 
French gang was engaged in a conspiracy at Stowey, near 
Bridgwater—that, in the words of an historian, they “re- 
ceived a large number of visitors, reconnoitred by night, 
made plans of the country in portfolios, and inquired 
whether the neighbouring stream was navigable from the 
sea.”” A spy arrived on the spot. He discovered that it 
was not French agents who were causing the trouble but a 
“mischievous gang of disaffected Englishmen.” One of 
these was a Mr. Coleridge, “ supposed a man of superior 
abilities.”” Another was Thelwall, whose conversation was 
so passionate that even his (temporary) butler was frightened. 
Another was called Wordsworth, “a name, I think, not 
unknown to Mr. Ford.” Thelwall, it may be remembered, 
had already been indicted for sedition along with Horne 
Tooke in the State trials of 1794 before trial by jury had 
yet been abolished ; and, if the juries of the time refused to 
convict, this may partly be imputed to the fact that the 
plain man has a deep suspicion of the evidence of spies and 
informers. One of the principal informers of the time was a 
man bearing the pretty name of Gosling, who contrived to 
become a member of the Corresponding Society. At the 
State Trials severe assaults were made on his character, 
especially in regard to a certain widow and her will. He 
is suspected by the historians of having helped to create the 
conspiracies which he “ discovered.” “Two Corresponding 
Society members,” writes Mr. Philip Anthony Brown in his 
admirable book, The French Revolution in English History, 
‘‘ Hillier and Edwards, with the active connivance of a spy, 
had planned a scheme for getting arms and practising at a 
tavern off the Old Bailey, ‘The Parrot,’ in Green Arbour 
Court. But they never got firearms, though Edwards had a 
pike; and Gosling, the informer, was largely responsible 
for their plans.” About the same date we find another 
curious instance of a man who was at once an informer 
and a conspirator in Edinburgh. At a secret meeting in 
that city Robert Watt communicated a plan for an armed 
insurrection and the establishment of a Provisional Govern- 
ment—oh, beloved history! Though his plans never got 
further than the collection of a few pikeheads and battle- 
axes, he was afterwards tried and hanged in spite of his 
excellent past. It was in the course of the trial that it 
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came out that he had been giving information to the Govern- 
ment since 1792. He had demanded £1,000 for one of his 
stories, and had been given £30 for the expenses of treating. 
In his confession he declared that, while engaged in the 
work of spying, he had been sincerely converted to the views 
of his victims. Whether this was true or not there is no 
means of telling. How admirable a subject for a Conrad. 
Among those who were present at Watt’s execution was 
our great novelist, Walter Scott, but this unfortunately 
was not his sort of subject. 

When we read the history of Pitt and the spies and agents 
provocateurs of his time it is only fair to remember that 
the modern police system had not then come into existence. 
Any society will take extreme steps against violence—not, 
of course, against the violence of those whom it regards as 
its friends but against the violence of those it suspects of 
being its enemies. Even so, the Government realised that 
the use of spies was extremely damaging to it in the popular 
mind, and it always did its best to keep its agents out of the 
courts and to force the more timid of the “ conspirators ” 
themselves to turn King’s evidence. Whether there was 
in the circumstances any need at all to send spies among 
the reformers is a point that has often been debated. The 
probability is that very few of the men whom the Govern- 
ment suspected were in favour of desperate courses. Horne 
Tooke had said that “he was for having kings, but for 
cutting off the head of one of them every fifty years or so,” 
and Paine said of him that “he was a true Royalist: he 
loved blood.”’ On the whole, however, his violence was the 
sort of thing that would nowadays pass as a mild joke at a 
dinner-party. There was really very little danger of a 
revolution except in Pitt’s imagination. The mass of the 
people were as anti-French as Pitt was himself, and it may 
well be doubted whether the spies did not instigate more 
violence than they prevented. Mr. Brown justly observes 
that “the issue must be narrowed down to the delicate 
question whether the Secretary of State was aware that his 
agents were inciting incautious but innocent men to crime, 
as well as encouraging deliberate criminals to commit 
themselves. The story,” he adds, “is chiefly 
valuable as evidence of the panic which beset the Govern- 
ment at every moment of crisis. The whole system—spies, 
coercion, and rigid opposition to all political change—is of a 
piece.” These sentences suggest the dilemma in which any 
Government which makes use of spies must continually find 
itself. The majority of spies must in the nature of things 
be men whose honesty is, to put it delicately, piebald. In 
the absence of evidence, will not men of this character 
be tempted to invent it in order to curry favour with their 
employers? Spies, like other human beings, are hopeful 
of promotion, and they know that the discovery of a bogus 
plot is more likely to lead to promotion than the discovery 
of no plot at all. Who will spy upon the spies ? 

When we come down to the time of Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh we find that a strong suspicion exists that many of 
the more violent conspiracies were the work not of genuine 
revolutionaries but of spies. Archibald Prentice, who left 
behind him an unusually attractive book of reminiscences 
of the Manchester of Peterloo, roundly accuses Govern- 
ment agents of being at the bottom of practically every 
conspiracy and outrage of the period. The notorious spy 
Oliver, he declares, had advised the assemblage of the 
Blanketeers, and had been in favour of the hopeless rising 
in Derbyshire, as a result of which three men were hanged. 
Spies were also accused of having produced an outbreak in 
Scotland by spreading stories that other parts of the country 
were ripe for revolt. “Even the wicked conspiracy of 


Thistlewood and his confederates,” says Prentice, ‘to 
assassinate the King’s Ministers at a Cabinet dinner, had no 
effect in exciting sympathy in favour of the latter, for there 
was the strongest evidence to prove that Edwards, a Govern- 
ment spy, was the originator of the scheme, and that he 
had provided the arms with which the murders were to 
have been effected.” 


The student of history, needless to 


say, is not bound to accept the opinions of even so honest 
a reformer as Prentice as evidence. Such opinions are 
important, not because they prove that they themselves are 
right, but because they show how exasperating to the 
public mind the use of Government spies may easily become. 
It seems to be almost as natural to hate one’sown Govern- 
ment for spying as to hate a foreign Government for spying. 
So great was the fury of opinion against Oliver, indeed, that 
debate after debate on his activities took place in both 
Houses of Parliament. Oliver, Spencer Walpole tells us 
in his History of England from 1815, “‘ took up more Parlia- 
mentary time and received more attention, both in 1817 
and 1818, than almost any other subject.”” Even so mild 
a politician as Charles Lamb was revolted by the use the 
authorities made of informers, and in The Three Graves he 
pictured Satan digging graves in Hell for spies : 

I asked the fiend for whom these rites were meant. 

** These graves,” quoth he, ‘* when life’s brief oil is spent, 

When the dark night comes, and they’re sinking bedwards, 

—I mean for Castle, Oliver, and Edwards.” 
Bad verse, very bad verse, if you like, but how representative 
of the attitude of the normal decent man to the use of 
spies in the domestic affairs of a civilised people. 

What, then, is the common-sense attitude to the whole 
business of spying? If one were sure that the spy was a 
perfectly honest man, whose sole aim was the collection of 
accurate information, and who had a trained sense of 
evidence, he would obviously be an invaluable servant to 
any Government. Men with these gifts, unfortunately, 
as a rule become lawyers or novelists or captains of industry. 
The rewards of spying are too small to tempt them, apart 
from the fact that their moral sense recoils with some 
fastidiousness from the trade. As a result, governments are 
compelled to fall back on men who could hardly make a 
living as bookmakers’ touts. For the most part they are 
so stupid that, when Mr. Asquith said that he would not 
sheathe the sword, &c., they would have rushed to the 
conclusion that he was about to become another Brutus. 
They are ignorant of the meaning of words, inaccurate in 
their reports, mules who discover little but mares’ nests. 
The most useful spy is the traitor who sells an important 
secret, and whose work is subject to the constant test of 
verification. And even he is as liable to betray his employers 
as his friends. The cleverest are those who feed the panic 
of governments at regular intervals with plausible sensations 
—who even perpetrate atrocities themselves, if no one else 
will do it, in order to show how necessary they are. One 
has heard of such men—in Russia, where history is even 
more amusing than it is in this country. 


ERNST HAECKEL (1834-1919) 


OR many years Haeckel’s name has been one 
of the most familiar of red rags, and we cannot 
wonder. An aggressive and somewhat super- 
ficial critic of Christianity, the exponent of a 

modernised form of a very antique philosophy 
(hylozoic monism) the difficulties of which he never 
seemed to realise, and a ruthless scoffer at possibilities 
“that thoughts do but tenderly touch,” the biologist 
of Jena was no favourite with the idealistically minded. 
And did he not crown his misdeeds by subscribing 
to the infamous manifesto issued by 98 German professors 
in October, 1914? As we have neither any bias towards 
materialistic philosophy nor any desire to whiten the 
sepulchres of Huns, we are the more at liberty to pay 
decorous tribute to one who was not only great, but 
singularly lovable. Haeckel was at his zenith when 
we went to Jena in the early ’eighties; he was just 
“ flitting ’’ from his old quarters adjoining the Botanical 
Garden to the new Institute at the other end of the 
town on the slope overlooking the Saale and the shady 
walk called “‘ Paradies’; and he allowed us to help 
him in packing and in carrying some particularly 
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valuable treasures from one building to another. His 
enthusiasm for beautiful things was unusually strong 
even for a naturalist, and we did not wonder when he 
told us that his early ambition was to become a painter. 
The beauty of his draughtsmanship is conspicuous in 
his zoological monographs, and we have never ceased 
to envy his blackboard sketches, which it seemed so 
wasteful to wipe out. A few times before the session 
began, when we had to subside into our fit and proper 
place as student, Haeckel took us of an evening to one 
or other of his favourite view-points on the quaint hills 
round the town, and would expatiate on the beauty 
of the scenery. He was very handsome at that time, 
and his love of Nature, was passionate. Theoretically, 
materialistic perhaps; practically, certainly not; and 
even in regard to his theory it must be remembered 
that everything—animate and inanimate—was to 
Haeckel “ ensouled.’’ His lectures at that time were 
perfervid, very rapid, scintillating—we always thought 
of a mountain stream; and he had an ingenious way 
of gradually replacing the diagrams on the wall so that 
from day to day as the story of evolution was continued 
the pageant kept pace with it. He was, no doubt, 
an impetuous evolutionist, too sure about his genealogical 
trees, too sure that the formulation which he had reached 
in his General Morphology in 1866 was complete; 
but he certainly made his students feel the reality and 
the grandeur of the great process of becoming. We 
were young and fanciful in those days, but we used 
to think sometimes that there was in that classroom 
the sound of a great and strong wind. We had heard 
great teachers lecture about evolution, but now we felt 
what evolution meant. And that was one of Haeckel’s 
great services to his age, both in his lectures and 
in - Natural History of Creation and other popular 
works. 

One day we spoke to the old janitor about the 
professor’s popularity, and were rather startled when 
he said grimly: ‘ Yes, but I have seen him stoned 
down that street there.” For are we not apt to forget, 
when the evolution-idea has become part of our 
intellectual furniture, that it had to be championed 
and fought for, and that Haeckel was one of the 
protagonists. At a time when Darwin’s doctrine 
was young and unpopular, Haeckel saw the truth of it 
and stood for it with all his strength. It is said, we 
know not with how much truth, that at one great 
assembly of naturalists before 1866 the audience rose 
up and left Haeckel to expound his “ Darwinismus ” 
to an emptied room. In thinking of Haeckel’s 

gressiveness we are apt to forget his courage. His 
philosophical outlook may have been all wrong, and 
we suspect that it was a very thin philosophy from first 
to last, and his attitude to men and movements on the 
side of the angels may have been regrettable and 
mischievous, but we should bear in mind how much 
Haeckel cared. He was no “light half-believer in 
a casual creed”; he was a passionate monist. We 
remember attending a Luther-Fest that year, and, in 
our pride for our teacher, thinking Haeckel’s the speech 
of the evening ; and what was there in common between 
Luther and Haeckel but a passion for veracity as 
it seemed to each, and a passion to expose shams and 
superstitions, no matter who might be hurt in the process? 
At that time Haeckel was working very hard at one 
of his Challenger reports, but we think he never once 
omitted his daily visit to the corner of the laboratory 
in which we were working, and we hear still his friendly 
Ms Nun, wie geht’s.” As a stunt we were then trans- 
lating into German Patrick Geddes’s Encyclopedia 
Britannica article “ Morphology,” and we shall 
never forget Haeckel’s good-natured but twinkling 
complicity in that egregious performance. The 
announcement of his death in the papers the other day 
set us thinking about him again, and in spite of all— 
a tragic ali—the old affection came back and a new 





riddle with it. Anti-Christian and anti-idealist, too 
impetuous even in his science to be an altogether 
safe guide, Haeckel did a great work in his day and 
generation in making the evolution-idea current 
intellectual coin and in championing freedom of mind 
and of speech. It was characteristic of the man to 
hold a class of Practical Zoology on Sunday forenoons, 
and we fancy that he often “dared himself” to be 
nonconformist. There was a passionate convincedness 
about him that made him unnecessarily aggressive, 
but if any man was better than his creed it was Haeckel. 
He was a wholesome man, loving the beautiful, 
worshipping Nature (Natura sive Deus, to him), 
with Goethe for Bible, and very genial and unselfishly 
helpful to his fellow-men. A good hater, of course, 
but a man to love, and although the new riddle is how 
he could sign that manifesto and express himself as 
he did about our country, in which he was no stranger, 
we could not keep silence when we heard that he was 
dead. 
J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 





OBSERVATIONS 


S the curtain falls on the main business of the 
A session one realises why there is still an epilogue 
to come—it must be to complete the process of 
disillusion. It is idle to say that nothing more is wanted. 
After the Mahdi’s forces were smashed, Kitchener had 
still to blow up the Mahdi’s tomb and prove into the 
bargain that the Mahdi’s head was of mortal stuff. Some- 
thing of the same kind is required to complete the cure 
of our Coalition Mahdists. How, otherwise, is their ablest 
literary spokesman to be weaned from his belief that 
if we had a General Election now the Prophet would 
again come back, and with just the right kind of following ? 
—that is to say, with a reduction (a mere reduction) of 
Unionist strength and a House more favourable to what 
are called Mr. Lloyd George’s distinctive methods and 
genius. Every hope gone but one! There has been 
nothing like it since Sydney Smith’s mournful confession 
that he had no illusions left save the Archbishop of 

Canterbury. 

* * * 

Here, too, is Lord Rothermere (Mr. Garvin’s nominee 
for a fresh commission in the Prophet’s corps d’élite) harping 
on the*same string—the more startling in his case since, 
in the very article in which he points to Mr. Lloyd George 
as the man to extricate us from the morass created by 
the Lloyd George Ministry, he recites a list of the supposed 
blunders of this and previous Governments—Dr. Addison’s 
housing schemes, Mr. Fisher’s education reforms, somebody 
else’s labour exchanges, a fourth blunderer’s minimum 
wage in agriculture, and so forth—with all of which, as it 
happens, the present Prime Minister at one time or another 
has taken an almost egotistical pride in associating himself. 
Yet presumably this is to be the authorised line of tactics 
when the hour strikes for Mr. Lloyd George’s next big 
campaign—possibly, as is constantly implied in all this 
rather cynical ey against his present colleagues. 
Such calculations have so much the air of an illusion in 
themselves that it will be surprising if they outlast even 
the present entr’ acte. 

* * * 

Of the three hours’ allocution of last Monday it seems 
almost necessary to say, in view of the unexampled coldness 
of its reception, that it was not an uncharacteristic or 
merely drivelling performance. Listeners who found them- 
selves darkly enveloped in its verbiage as in “the smoke 
wreaths huge and slow” that served a similar purpose 
of concealment during the war were naturally inapt (through 
sheer physical incapacity) to grasp the meaning and inten- 
tion of the phenomenon. Most of them probably know all 
about it now, though even yet one notices in the political 
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talk of the veterans an amusingly ie eagpae tendency 
to recall famous past instances of collapse in spell-binding 
power concurrently with a sudden development of unbridled 
and pointless garrulity. Such misunderstandings are risky 
even for a big man to invite, but the growing dimensions 
of the Cabinet had in truth left the Prime Minister with 
no choice in the matter. As an artist he must have enjoyed 
his own neatness of wit in at least one part of his lumbering 
apologia—that in which, while quite truly attributing the 
decision against nationalisation to a lack of faith in it as a 
principle that would promote harmony, he dexterously 
cited the strike in Yorkshire as an instance in point. Need- 
less to say, what was really in his mind at the moment 
was the thought of an imperilled harmony much nearer 
home—no further away, in fact, than the bench from 
which he had just risen. 


* * * 


Guarantees as to the Government’s policy in Ireland 
are said to have been exacted by Lord Grey as one of the 
conditions on which he accepted his American post. Appear- 
ances scarcely bear out the suggestion. Quite the best 
guarantee would have been the Prime Minister’s own accept- 
ance of the post, or, rather, a formal confirmation of the 
earlier rumour—which at one time was certainly more 
than a rumour—of his intention to pay a personal visit to 
America in the late autumn in order to take precisely that 
share in the launching of the League of Nations which is 
now handed over to Lord Grey. Whether the delay in 
gy AY an Ambassador was due to this contingent 
plan I do not know, but it is obvious that the plan itself 
could not be carried out with Irish feeling all over the world 
in its present state of resentment and the Government’s 
Irish policy still in a state of indecision. Even now the 
best guarantee of a bold forward step in Irish politics would 
be an official announcement that the Prime Minister’s 
projected American visit was still in contemplation. 


* * % 


A recent allusion in this column to certain resemblances 
in the careers of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd 
George has brought me a crop of rival parallels, aie, 
as might be expected, from those storehouses of political 
adventure, the lives of Palmerston and Disraeli. One 

assage, meant to throw a backward light on Mr. Bonar 
toes recent exhortation to his followers to bear in mind 
that they were elected last December not as Unionists but 
as Lloyd Georgeites, seems apt enough to bear requotation : 
“The Parliament of 1857 which more than any other 
Parliament of late years, was elected to support a particular 
Premier—which was chosen, as the Americans might say, 
upon the Palmerston ticket—before it had been in existence 
two years dethroned Lord Palmerston. Though selected in 
the interest of a particular Ministry, it in effect destroyed 
that Ministry.” That, too, was a victory Parliament, but 
Bagehot (from whom the quotation comes) was mistaken in 
crediting Palmerston with a two years’ run. He was 
dethroned early in his second session, and it was the 
Parliament itself that came to an end in two years—which 
is just about the period allowed by its most sanguine friends 
to the present Parliament, or, say, sixteen more months 
from now. 

* * * 

If the war restrictions on imports were now about to be 
removed without qualification, Sir John Simon’s plan for 
testing the legality of the embargoes would retain merely 
an academic interest. Happily, the next few months 
should offer abundant openings to honest smugglers of 
litigious disposition. Though the general licensing system 
is to be abolished on September 1st—almost as if to check- 
mate Sir John’s spirited move—the products of key indus- 
tries are still to be subject to existing limitations, and very 
obligingly Sir Auckland Geddes has specified two examples 
of such articles. Consequently, all that the public-spirited 
smuggler need do to make sure of his litigation is to bring 
with him from his next cruise a sufficient quantity of 
optical glass and synthetic dyes to challenge the attention 
of the Customs officials. As legislation is now acknowledged 
to be necessary to prohibit such imports, the task of justi- 
fying their exclusion by a Board of Trade ukase should 
give scope for ingenuity. JADE. 


Correspondence 


THE MANDATES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The article in THe New SraTesmMan of August 9th on 
the League of Nations’ Mandate raises a point about which there 
appears to be 2 great deal of uncertainty among those interested 
in the League. The article states correctly that the objects to 
be kept in view in the mandatory trust-deeds are honest 
administration and equal justice. Legislation for the protection 
of natives has been enacted before, but has too often proved 
fruitless because it was no one’s responsibility to see it enforced. 
It is, however, a misinterpretation of the Covenant to say that 
the only guarantees for honest administration which it suggests 
are : 

(1) The annual reports to be furnished by the mandatory 
to the League Council, and 

(2) The permanent Commission attached to the League 
to advise the Council on all mandatory matters. 


There are other, and very important safeguards: for instance, 
there is the Permanent Court of International Justice, provided 
for by Article XIV. This Court “shall be competent to hear 
and determine any dispute of an international character which 
the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give an 
advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or the Assembly.” 

Further, as regards the suggestion in the article of a body 
analogous to the Privy Council being attached to the League in 
order to deal with appeals against abuses, there is nothing to 
prevent an institution of that kind being created, nor need its 
formation prove so difficult as suggested. It will also be hardly 
possible for the League to deal with the protection of minorities 
in European States without having Commissioners or Advisers 
to act as a link between the League and the Governments. 
These, or similar institutions, may certainly be contemplated in 
the execution of the principles of the League ; and their creation 
would, it is suggested, answer most of the subsequent questions 
and doubts in the article. They would be able to provide, if 
really necessary, safeguards for the natives in a mandatory area 
against a miscarriage of justice, the confiscation of lands, or 
similar acts of oppression. Controversies which might arise, 
for instance, in a Palestine under Jewish control (e.g., disputes 
between the Jews and Arabs, or between French and English) 
would find, before such bodies, an impartial hearing ; for it may 
be assumed that members whose States were parties to the 
dispute under consideration would not be allowed a preponderant 
influence on the decision. 

The question regarding Poland raised in the last part of the 
article is scarcely one of mandates. It involves the whole raison 
@étre of the League of Nations. It is one of the chief tasks, for 
which the Permanent Secretariat exists, to control the action 
of States by publicity, and by bringing probable causes of friction 
under discussion before they become acute, so that disputes 
may be settled peacefully. Naturally all members of the League 
owe a duty to each other to shape their foreign policy in such a 
way as to avoid provoking war. Poland has accepted this 
obligation, which will rest no less upon her former oppressors 
so soon as they gain admission. If the Leagué cannot prevent 
a world war through these States, or any others, disregarding 
their obligations, we shall regretfully have to admit that it has 
failed in its task.—Yours, etc., H. F. T. FisHer, 

Lieut-Colonel, General Secretary. 
League of Nations Union, 
22 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 


August 20th. 


THE CASE FOR RUMANIA 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—A Rumanian proverb ‘says: “Protect me, Lord, 
against my friends ; as for my enemies, just leave them in my 
care.” And when one reads the strong vocabulary used once 
against the Hun and now thrown suddenly upon the Allied 
Rumanians, one is inclined to accept to some extent this popular 
philosophy. The Rumanians have become during the last ten 
days simply “‘a barbarous race, hygieneless, looting-loving people, 
criminals, the last soldiery of Europe who ever knew what 
honour means, disregarding the elementary laws of humanity, 
massacrers and looters in accordance with the best Balkan 
traditions,” etc. Now, sir, permit me, as one who long before 
the war tried to promote good intellectual relations between 
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this country and Rumania, to say a few words concerning the 
case of the people gratified with such a vocabulary. Let us 
consider this strong language as the effect of the war which not 
only killed the youth of Europe, but killed the truth too and 
destroyed the sense of value of the nations. As for the 
alleged massacres, looting, and setting up the Archduke Joseph, 
they are categorically denied by the Rumanian Government, 
and I hope that an impartial commission will find out that the 
accusations were baseless. 

In my opinion the causes of the action of Rumania are : 

(1) The indefinite policy of the Allies. At the beginning they 
signed secret treaties, and made arrangements as in the past 
centuries. Then the secret diplomacy with its treaties were 
repudiated and everyone was led to believe that a new era of 
political and social life began. But unfortunately at last the 
old and secret diplomacy with its methods, from Metternich 
down to Sazonoff, was called to herald the coming of the era of 
our dreams. 

(2) The conditions of Rumania and the injustice done to her. 

First of all, we must bear in mind that there is no gratitude 
in politics, and in consequence we do not expect it to be shown 
to us, according to our sacrifices made for the common cause of 
the Allied nations. But what we are compelled to ask for, 
even in politics—specially now when one talks so much about 
the League of Nations—is justice. And I must affirm that 
justice has not been given tomy countrymen. Rumania has been 
subjected to systematic pillage and destruction carried on by the 
Germano-Austro-Magyar armies of occupation. They took away 
everything from the door-handle down to locomotives, not speak- 
ing of cattle and foodstuffs. ‘“ All will be made good,” said 
the Allies; but there are seven months since we are waiting 
for some assistance which never comes. There are no more 
than 180 locomotives in the country, and the goods and supplies 
which arrived in our ports could not be transported and rotted 
and were wasted. Hundreds of our merchantmen lost their 
fortunes and shot themselves. Because of lack of food and all 
sorts of commodities our towns are hotbeds of disease and misery. 
Our oil and petrol—the principal richness of the country, are 
wasted because our oil tanks and locomotives are still scattered 
over the battle-fields in the West, brought there by the Germans. 
The Rumanian lands are not cultivated because our implements 
and machinery are in Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, and our 
hungry and ragged men are mobilised to fight the Bolsheviks on 
two fronts. At the Peace Conference old diplomats succeeded 
in creating a hostile atmosphere against the Rumanians. Their 
just revendications were contested and very often their delegates 
not even listened to. On the other hand, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Austria, Turkey, the common enemies, received assistance at 
once. All sorts of commissions went into these countries and 
helped them promptly. We claim the right not to be treated 
worse than the enemies of our Allies. We are not asking for 
charity ; our country is rich enough, and we are prepared to 
pay, to pay twice as much as we paid to the Germans before the 
war, but just to have our political and economical independence 
respected. The railway system of Hungary was perfect and our 
own rolling stock—stolen from us—was used against us, pending 
the Paris Conference, which was telling our men to keep quiet. 
During such despairing moments came the offensive of Bela Kun, 
and thanks to the endurance of our soldiers—not to the literary 
notes of the Conference—he was forced to clear out. I wonder 
what would the Allies have done if we had been beaten and Bela 
Kun succeeded in reaching Bucarest. Perhaps the Allied press 
were not gratifying him with the strong vocabulary thrown now 
upon us. In their despair, the Rumanians revolted, but just 
for a while until the Allies will realise that justice must be blind 
and thus unable to make any difference between the right causes 
of the Big ones and those of the Small ones.—Yours, etc., 

D. N. Crorort. 

46 Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 7. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WORKING LIKE A 
NIGGER 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMan. 

Str,—-Under this heading, on August 16th, you drew attention 
to what is surely the kernel of the whole transition through which 
the world of industry is passing and must continue to pass: 
from the philosophy of self-interest to the philosophy of service. 
Yet those who have been so long schooled in self-interest will 
not suddenly and miraculously respond to the higher impulse ; 
the seed must have soil in which to grow. If, then, we may 
postulate the certainty of a new economic system in which the 
equal effort of everyone is expected in the necessary work of 





extracting human sustenance and satisfaction from natural 
conditions, we may with equal certainty postulate the desir- 
ability of transition stages in which the new philosophy has 
greater freedom to develop, while we make no sudden and con- 
vulsing break with the old. 

One such transition stage seems on the eve of accomplishment 
in the policy of the Building Trades Parliament, referred to in 
the same issue ; another such transition might be accomplished 
if the rapidly swelling approval of the State Bonus scheme, 
referred to previously, should result in legislation. The estab- 
lishment of a universal minimum income (say 8s. or 9s. per week) 
would itself remove little more than the worst extremes of 
destitution ; even when, as in the case of a normal family group 
of, say, five persons, it became 45s. or so ; therefore, work in self- 
interest would still be necessary to all who covet more than a 
mere bread and gin existence. So much for the continuance of 
the Mid-Victorian element, but on the other side it will begin to 
train many minds to the idea that society must appeal for work 
on higher grounds: must give the assurance of life freely and 
lay upon each the duty of giving full service in return. 

The safeguards which this scheme proposes go even further, 
for in order to secure that the real purchasing power of this 
income should not alter with prices, it was necessary to raise 
the amount by a pool consisting of an equal proportionate 
deduction at source from all incomes. This means that the 
pool will, in effect, be one-fifth of the whole exchangeable pro- 
duction of the country, and as such will bring a small share of 
increased national prosperity into every home. Now, self- 
interest will not work twice as hard for a fifth of one forty- 
millionth share in the increase, but it will take a most fatherly 
and welcome interest in everyone else’s attempt at greater output 
and will condemn restriction from whatever source or purpose 
it arises ; especially when really secure against the hunger pangs 
of unemployment. But again the safeguard is only a prelude 
to the free action of higher impulses: for in future, although 
the individual will only get an infinitesimal increase for his 
labour through the pool (he will doubtless bargain more success- 
fully for wages with his new economic independence, but that 
is a separate point), he will be sure that the community as a 
whole will get at least a fifth of his greater output, however 
much he might prefer them to have the whole. 

It seems to me that this constitutes a partial answer to your 
query : “* How, then, can we set the world to work again?” 
It can be done by the removal of the dread of starvation, and by 
a gradual acceptance of a new principle as the basis of our social 
order.—Yours, etc., DENNIS MILNER. 

State Bonus League, 404 Finchley Road, N.W. 2. 


MNEMONICS 


To the Editor of Tuzt New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—** Solomon Eagle’s” pleasant “ Causeries"’ generally 
provoke further reflection, and this last on mnemonic rhymes 
is no exception. 

The first place among such rhymes, at any rate in the academic 
class, must surely be given to that fine flower of medieval 
ingenuity, into which is compressed all the rules of the syllogism, 
the five cryptic hexameters beginning : 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque, 
in which every vowel, and most of the consonants, conveys a 
hidden meaning. 

The last place should perhaps be given to an astonishing 
jingle conveying, in abbreviated form, to those who wish to 
know them, the names and the order of the months in the 
Athenian calendar. I have long cherished this obscure and 
wholly useless piece of information, and append the cacophonous 
couplet to give some chance reader the pleasure of greeting a 
long lost old friend. Here it is: 

Hec. Meta. Bo. Pya. Maemacterion atque Poseidon, 
Gameli. Anth. Elaphe. Munichi. Thar. Skiropho. 

The appeal of the grotesque no doubt aids the memory almost 
as much as the appeal of rhythm. I have been for many years 
a teacher of history. Once I met one of my old pupils, who 
paid me a compliment upon the value of my teaching. He 
then relapsed into thought and I began to hope for an amplified 
analysis of my merits. When words came he proceeded : 
“JI don’t know that I can remember exactly anything you 
taught us, except that Catharine of Aragon was Charlie’s Aunt.” 
So she was, and a very important factor in the business, Charlie 
being Charlie Hapsburg, the ever so great-great-uncle of the 
present ex-Kaiser Karl.—Yours, etc., D. C. S. 
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To the Editor of THe New SrTaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—The rhyme with regard to the watery saint which 
“Solomon Eagle” could not recall runs as under :—* St. 
Swithin’s day, if ye do rain, for forty days it will remain. St. 
Swithin’s day, an ye be fair, for forty days, ’twill rain nae mair.” 
—yYours, etc., FREDERICK G. JACKSON. 

101 Albion Street, Leeds. 


AGRICULTURE AND “S, L., B.” 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your agricultural contributor, “S. L. B.,” seems to 
expend a good deal of energy in making ridiculous statements 
about Labour candidates. He is now greatly concerned over 
the composition of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. He 
makes the ill-informed statement: ‘‘ Ominous indeed it is to 
find that of the Royal Commission on Agriculture only eight are 
agriculturists, none are owners of agricultural land.”” (NEW 
STATESMAN, August 9th, 1919, and not the Spectator.) Now, 
there are no less than ten or eleven occupiers of agricultural 
land serving on the Commission, namely, Messrs. Overman, 
Robbins, Rea, Langford, Batchelor, Edwards, Cautley, Douglas, 
Green, Simmons. Besides these there is Mr. Nicholls, who has 
farmed a small holding and is a son of the soil. That makes 
eleven. Then there is Mr. Ashby, who surely has served his 
apprenticeship to the land. As representatives of the agricul- 
tural labourers there are Messrs. Walker, Dallas, and Smith 
(England), and Messrs. Duncan and Henderson (Scotland). 
But perhaps “S. L. B.” objects to agricultural labour being repre- 
sented, in spite of the fact that the terms of reference are specially 
concerned with the “‘ remuneration of labour.” He says, “* none 
are owners of land.” How very sad! Is he sure even of this ? 
* Agriculture,” he tells us, “is too clean a pursuit for any man 
to welcome the unclean touch of the politician, whatever his 
colour. He may be a red, or a blue, or a yellow man. He is 
seldom or nevera,white one.” As “S. L. B.”has already informed 
us that he appeared on a Coalition platform, might I ask wha 
his colour is ?—Yours, etc., X. 


AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY FOR LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—* W. R. B.’s” letter is interesting enough and clever 
enough, and one hopes that the super-thinkers and super-writers 
so gaily sketched may speedily get busy. But one regrets that 
this advocate of clear thinking and statement did not give his 
view of the matter immediately in hand whilst about it, seeing 
the problem is too urgent to be able to wait for the organisation 
of the “ Institute of Social Analysts.” One must take comfort 
by assuring oneself that, quite naturally, ‘‘ W. R. B.”’ must, at 
any rate, be a working member of the Labour Research Depart- 
ment. 

Following upon my recent letter, I was asked by a corre- 
spondent to say what I meant by the ‘‘ Nationalisation of Agri- 
culture.” This was my reply :— 

Shortly, ‘‘ Nationalisation of Agriculture” means, to me, 
a well-considered scheme under which the whole of our non- 
urban land would be brought under the control of a National 
Board charged with the one consuming duty of making the 
most of the land for the material and spiritual good of the nation. 

This would probably bar any extensive establishment of small 
holdings as essentially wasteful, but the conditions of a wisely- 
ordered rural life should meet the case of all who would delight 
in getting back to the land so long as they have no exploitative 
strings to their bow. 

The first need would be a Commission to inquire with the 
maximum of thoroughness into the whole subject, even if it 
took two or three years to get at the facts, the theories, and the 
final proposals. 

I should expect these proposals to include a call to the public 
service of the cream of the experts in the Organising, the Indus- 
trial, the Constructional, the Manufacturing, the Chemical, and 
the Training (and perhaps other) departments. Small County, 
District, and possibly Parish Boards or Councils would probably 
be called into existence, every one of which would, in its sphere, 
have the nation’s resources at its back in its work of carrying on, 
not a business, but a national service. These Councils would 
be composed of men actually engaged in the work. Their 
business would be not to put as many men as possible to work 
on the land any more than in a factory, but to get the maximum 


of product for the minimum of penalty in the shape of grinding 
and wearisome toil. 

An inevitable corollary would be the organisation of an equally 
economical and carefully-organised system for the distribution 
of the product, eliminating the existing fearful waste on the 
way from farm-packing shed to the consumer’s table. 

If this service brought a profit to the Exchequer, as with the 
Post-office, well and good ; if a loss like the telegraphs, it must 
be made up, so long as the service is efficient and the process 
nationally helpful. Prices, it seems to me, might well be deter- 
mined by the levels at which other nations cared to send us 
their stuff, and our quantum (if that is the word) of the separate 
products affected would vary with our experience of international 
competition. I do not see that there would be the least need 
for protective tariffs and any loss of the enormous advantages 
of the freest international commerce. 

May I add that this is not the sketch of an arm-chair theorist, 
but of one who can farm if wanted, or conduct certain business 
out of knowledge gained in forty-five years of commercial experi- 
ence.—Yours, etc., 


Boxmoor, July 21st. JESSE HAwKEs, 


Miscellany 
ENGLISH COUNTRY 


I.—Four LANDSCAPES. 


WONDER if my experience of landscape during the 

I war has been that of many people. For I may say 

that, before August, 1914, I lived more through my eyes 

than through any other sense and, in consequence, certain 

corners of the earth had, singularly, the power to stir me. 

But, from the moment when, on the 4th of August, 1914, 

the Germans crossed the Belgian frontier ‘“ near a place 

called Gemmenoch,” aspects of the earth no longer existed 
for me. 

The earth existed, of course. Extending to immense 
distances of field-grey; dimly coloured in irregularly- 
shaped masses, as if the colours on Mercator’s Projection 
had been nearly washed out by a wet brush; stretching 
away, very flat, silenced, in suspense, the earth—orbis 
terrarum veteribus notus—seemed to await the oncoming 
legions, grey too, but with the shimmer of gold standards, 
that should pour out from that little gap, ‘“‘ near a place 
called Gemmenoch,” and should obscure and put to shame 
all the green champaign lands of the world, as the green 
grass of meadows is put to shame and obscured by clay- 
water passing through a gap in adyke. That was the earth. 

There were no nooks, no little sweet corners ; no assured 
homes, counties, provinces, kingdoms or races. All the 
earth held its breath and waited. 

And it is only to-day that I see again a little nook of the 
earth ; the tiniest of hidden valleys, with a little red stream 
that buries itself in the red earth beneath the tall green of 
the grass and the pink and purple haze of campias, the 
occasional gold of buttercups and the cream of meadow- 
sweet. The plants in the garden move in stiff rows like 
a battalion on parade—the platoons of lettuce; the head- 
quarters-staff, all sweet herbs; and the colour-company, 
which is of scarlet runners. The little old cottage is under 
a cliff of rock, like a gingerbread house from a Grimm’s 
fairy tale ; the silver birches and the tall pines confront it ; 
the sunlight lies warmer than you could imagine in the 
hollow and a nightingale is running in and out of the 
beanstalks. Yes, a nightingale of midsummer that has 
abandoned the deep woodlands and runs through the garden, 
a princess turned housekeeper, because it has young to 
feed. Think of noticing that ! 

For, during the four years that the consciousness of the 
war lasted I noticed only fair landscapes and birds only 
once—to know that I was noticing them—for themselves. 
Of course, one has memories of aspects of the world—but of 
a world that was only a background for emotions. 
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Even, for instance, when one saw ruined Albert and, 
by some trick of mnemonics, from the lettering of the 
huge word ‘“‘ Estaminet”’ across the front of a battered 
house in the Place where, in the blinding sunlight, some 
Australian transport men were watering their mules, and 
one recognised it for a place one had visited twenty years 
before and had forgotten—even when one saw the remains 
of the garden where, twenty years before, we had waited 
whilst our lunch of omelette, cutlets and salad was preparing, 
or even when one saw the immense placard with‘ Caution ” 
erected in the centre of the white rubbish and white rubble 
of the Place, or the dissipated statue of the Madonna, 
leaning in an abandoned attitude from the church tower— 
even then one was so pre-occupied, so shut in on oneself, 
that these things were not objects that one looked at for 
themselves: they were merely landmarks. Divisional 
Headquarters, one had been told, was behind the N.E. 
corner of the Place; the notice-board was to the N.E. 
of oneself, therefore one must pass it to reach D.H.Q. 
It was D.H.Q. that one wanted, not the storing of the mind 
with observed aspects. 

So I have four landscapes, which represent four moments 
in four years when, for very short intervals, the strain of 
the war lifted itself from the mind. They were, those 
intromissions of the spirit, exactly like gazing through 
rifts in a mist. Do you know what it is to be on a Welsh 
mountain side when a heavy mist comes on? Nothing 
remains. You are thrown in on yourself and the only pre- 
occupation you have with the solid, invisible world is the 
boulders over which you stumble and the tufts of herbage 
that you try to recognise as your path. Then suddenly 
the mist is riven perpendicularly and, for a moment, you 
see a pallid, flat plain stretching to infinity beneath your 
feet and running palely to a sea-horizon on a level with 
your eyes. There will be pale churches, pale blotted 
fields, and, on a ghostly channel, the wraiths of scattered 
islands. Then it will be all gone. 

It was just so with the three or four landscapes that I 
saw during the war. There was the day in 1915 when 
Kensington Gardens suddenly grew visible. There were 
guardsmen running in fours, with some guardee form of 
drill that I did not recognise ; there were motor transport 
wagons going cautiously down the Broad Walk—parts of 
the familiar strain of the war. And then, suddenly, there 
were great, motionless trees, heavy in their summer foliage 
blue grey, beneath a very high sky; there was the long, 
quiet front of the old palace; old red brick, glowing in 
the sun, the shadows of the windows very precise and 
blue. And one thought that old stiff marionettes, rather 
homely courtiers and royalties might step out of the tall 
windows on to the lawns and, holding tasselled canes to 
their lips, bow and pirouette and make legs, till the long 
chestnut wigs brushed the stiff rose-bushes. Not very 
gallant; not very royal. No rois soleils or princesses 
lointaines—but vibrant, whispering noiselessly, intriguing, 
smiling, betraying, much as in Versailles, only a little 
more rustically, in front of the old, homely Dutch orangery. 

Then the curtain closed again; the weight once more 
settled down. The trees again became the foreground 
and the feeling that I could never get away from—that they 
would be personally humiliated, shamed, abashed as if 
they would wrathfully bow or avert their heads when field 
grey troops passed down the Broad Walk or the park-keeper 
at the gates wore a Uhlan uniform! For it was in the 
early days of the war—August, 1915, I think. The feeling 
that there might be an invasion was still, and was strong 
in the air. There was no knowing, still, where the dam 
might not give way and the mud-coloured tide pour towards 
us. And, somehow, I figured it coming from the W. by S.W.., 
from the direction of Kew and Fulham : high, grey, reaching 
from the legions on the ground to the grey airships towering 
on high—a solid, perpendicular wave of humiliation like 
the tidal waves of which one reads—but of humiliation 
for the trees. 


I wonder if other people had, like myself, that fecling 
that what one feared for was the land—not the people, 
but the menaced earth with its familiar aspect. And I 
wonder why one has the feeling. I daresay it was just 
want of imagination : one couldn’t perhaps figure the feelings 
of ruined, fleeing and martyred populations. And yet, 
when I had seen enough of those, the feeling did not alter. 
I remembered that what struck me most in ruined Pont de 
Nippe, by Armentiéres, was still the feeling of abashment 
that seemed to attach to furniture and wall-papers exposed 
to the sky—not the suffering of the civilian population, 
who, indeed, seemed to be jolly enough—or at any rate, 
sufficiently nonchalant—with booths erected under ruined 
walls or in still whole cottages, selling fried fish to the 
Tommies. And what struck me as infinitely pathetic 
were lace curtains: for there were innumerable lace curtains, 
short, for short, vanished windows, fluttering from all 
the unroofed walls in the glassless window-frames. They 
seemed to me to be more forlornly ashamed than any human 
beings I have ever seen. Only brute beasts ever approach 
that; old and weary horses, in nettlefields; or dogs when 
they go away into bushes to die. 

Perhaps prisoners of war have, too; the Germans certainly 
seemed to; but I have never seen any of our own people 
in that condition. They are represented to us as remaining 
erect and keeping most of their esprit de corps. That 
may be why, in August, 1915, I was unable to think of the 
sufferings of our, possibly, invaded people, but only of the 
humiliation of desecrated herbage and downlands. 

I don’t know: perhaps I am lacking in human sympathy 
or have no particular cause to love my fellow-men. But, 
at any rate, at that moment I had the feeling of dread that 
these grey-blue motionless trees under the high sky might, 
under heavens more lowering, feel that final humiliation that 
I remember still as a pain. Nay, in the remembrance, 
I feel it so strongly that it is still a pain, like that of an old, 
deep, cicatrised wound. For, of course, it would have 
connoted that the broad and the small fields, copses, spinneys, 
streams and heath, stretching away to the quiet downs 
and the ultimate sea, would have felt that tread of alien 
feet. I remember looking up to the sky in an agony 
And then I became, again, interested in the guardees at 
drill beneath the trees—whose dressing never altered. 
Why did they turn in fours at the command “ Left Turn,” 
when they were in column of route? Why didn’t they 
form two deep? They weren’t doing sentry drill or any 
form of ceremonial that I knew. 

So the workaday frame of mind came back—and one 


carried on. 
Forp Mapox Hverrer. 


AFTER THE RAIN 


OOL fields have drunk the drowsy rain, 
And clouds the silver sun, 
They shake him out below again 
And the dusk has begun. 


Sweet smells the earth and sweet the grass, 
The shower shadows fill 

The distant sky like bars, and pass 
Away behind the hill. 


The crawling furrows steam with heat, 
The sodden meadows smoke, 

The valley where their vapours meet 
Is covered with a cloak. 


Not from this hilltop’s knuckled fist 
Shall any challenge go, 

Nor from those peaceful tents of mist 
Shall any bugle blow. 
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But there may sound a twilight chime, 
A hidden fox may bark, 
A chattering squirrel nestwards climb, 
Or a bird sing in the dark. 
Epwarp L. Davison. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GIPSIES 


O the latest number of Folklore Dr. F. W. Bussell 
contributes a clear and singularly interesting 
summary of what is known and conjectured 
concerning the gipsies, a people of strange attractions, 
with the vagrancy of the Wandering Jew, the magic of 
the Sibyls, and Robin Hood’s indifference to the conventions 
of civilisation. Already in Elizabethan days the gipsies 
were a nuisance, Egyptians descending from the Peak 
of Derbyshire to spoil a succession of neighbours. But 
of late years they have decreased in England; there are 
none of them left on Gipsy Hill; and they have departed in 
numbers, according to Watts-Dunton, for North America. 
Investigations into their religion and habits have generally 
been coloured with prejudice. Their main trade of tinkering 
is one traditionally connected in this country with swindling. 
They have not been a light-fingered race for nothing, and 
have disappeared with the dramatic suddenness of Meg 
Merrilies. What hold can you get over people who are 
here to-day and there to-morrow? A doctor in Surrey 
told me that they had the finest babies in the district ; 
but they did not figure at the Baby Show. 

It needs long study and much travel to penetrate the 
secrets of “the sacred old black race, who never slept 
in a house, never entered a church, and who on their death- 
beds used to threaten their children with a curse, provided 
they buried them in a churchyard.” Their powers of 
divination have been recognised for many a century as 
something supernatural, coming from dangerous or 
undesirable people. Occasionally gipsy wisdom does not 
seem excessive, as when Mr. Pepys paid ninepence for 
learning that he must beware of a John and a Thomas, 
and would have a call from a borrower that day sen’night. 
But there are many more striking predictions and records 
of fatal charms, like that presented to Othello’s mother : 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give. 
She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people.” 
Such lore has always been tolerated, believed, suspected. 
The Scholar Gipsy of Arnold’s lovely poem 


came, as most men deemed, to little good, 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 


Borrow, the reader will exclaim, is the greatest of scholar- 
adventurers who have pictured the race for us. But he was 
casual in philology, highly gifted, but a gifted amateur. 
Francis Hindes Groome, who wandered with the gipsies 
for nine years up and down Europe, and returned to write 
Scottish encyclopedias, is little known to-day, but a much 
sounder authority than Borrow. He was as much of a 
polymath as any man I have known. He knew a hundred 
times as much about gipsies as Watts-Dunton; but he 
was shy, and overloaded his oddly-named novel 
Kriegspiel with the stores of his learning. His In 
Gipsy Tents secured no vogue; Watts-Dunton made 
the popular success with Aylwin, for he was a master 
of the art of acquiring, using, and advertising information. 

The curious aloofness of the gipsy race suggests an origin 
in India, the home of caste feeling, and the hypothesis 
of their Indian origin about 800 a.p., advanced by the 
great Orientalist De Goeje, cannot be lightly neglected, 
as Dr. Bussell remarks. But there are also evidences of 
a Danubian origin. Herodotus mentions the Sigynne, 
a tribe dwelling beyond the Danube. The name is very 


like “ Zigeuner,” and a curious form of spear called 
“Sigynna” has been identified in Cyprian archeology, 
The Athingians, medieval ‘“‘ touch-me-not ” heretics, afford 
another possible clue, for they were known as soothsayers 
and as working smiths. Skill in metal-work has all along 
been a feature of the gipsies, and to-day, as Dr. Bussel] 
remarks, “‘ they are the only skilled artificers in Montenegro, 
and bear the once proud title of ‘ masters.’ ” 

In South-Eastern Europe, on the western shores of the 
Black Sea, and in the region of the Danube, once tenanted 
by the Sigynnw, there is a large massed population of 
gipsies who have held their ground for “countless cen- 
turies,” and this for the present holds the field as the 
primitive habitat of the race. The idea of “countless 
centuries,” however, does not seem to be supported by 
considerations of language. 

All conclusions are tentative, and the nomadic habit 
has resulted in a contamination which makes any clear 
ideas as to religion impossible. In the Scottish gipsies 
of the Border an open-minded and acute observer like 
Walter Scott found no religion at all, though the fidelity 
of Meg Merrilies was pictured from one of the famous 
Faa family. A fugitive and persecuted race would naturally 
change its religious ideas from time to time to suit circum- 
stances. So we find the gipsies ready to pose as pilgrims 
of a religious sort, promising proselytes—and adroit thieves. 

Nothing is gained by connecting them with the story of 
the Wandering Jew, which Dr. Bussell dismisses as the 
invention of certain pious apologists for the reformed faith 
in 1602, a legend fit to be made into a story by O. Henry, 
but fading before the cold eye of scholarship. A hundred 
years before the Wandering Jew came to life the gipsies 
had reached England and Scotland. To inquirers into 
their faith they would naturally say what Ulysses said 
to Calypso—the sort of thing that she would like to hear. 
Such is generally the reply of the under-dog, who learns 
caution. For, as the wise son of Sirach said: ‘‘ Where 
thou art a stranger, thou darest not open thy mouth.” 
Borrow had great difficulty in persuading the gipsies of 
the Border that they knew anything of the gipsy language. 
This caution and desire to please are great drawbacks 
to the evidence anthropologists have to take as trustworthy 
from backward or downtrodden races. 

Clues of language are also obviously confused by the 
nomadic habit. The word “ Romani” points to Romania ; 
but the language with great variations of dialect and 
borrowings—mainly from Byzantine Greek, and Slavonic— 
is essentially the same everywhere, and nearer to Hindustani 
than to any other tongue. Yet, while Turkish and Welsh 
gipsies could, it is supposed, understand one another, 
neither would be understood by a member of any possibly 
gipsy caste in India. The Dravidian Dom of the Punjab 
represent well the vagrant and artist side of gipsy life; 
but scholars have pronounced it hopeless to look for gipsies 
in India. Thus the clues of language and habitat are at 
variance. It seems probable that the gipsies were not 
in Europe before the eleventh or twelfth century, because 
the form of the words they have borrowed is medieval 
rather than ancient. If they came to Europe by Arabia, 
they forgot the Arabic they acquired on the way. Of folk- 
lore which can claim to be distinctive little has yet been 
discovered, and authorities are unable to distinguish what 
may be genuine gipsy from loans due to neighbours. It 
is to be presumed that the gipsies have no ancient records 
of their own in writing. Research in the settled districts 
of Rumania —if any part of that region can be called 
settled—seems the most promising line for investigation. 

Whether craniology would produce any marked re- 
semblance to any other well-known type I do not know. 
Has it even been attempted? Dr. Bussell does not deal 
with the point in his interesting survey. But he raises 
enough problems to keep a host of inquirers busy for many 
a year. Vernon RENDALL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ATE in the war there appeared in Paris a book 
called Les Silences de Colonel Bramble, by André 
Maurois. It described an English mess in Flanders 

from the point of view of a French interpreter, attached. 
It was noticed in a few English papers, including this one. 
All who saw it recognised its peculiar qualities as an acute 
if slight interpretation of England to France, and there was a 
general demand that it should be translated. The transla- 
tion, or the production, has taken rather a long time; but 
at last (Lane. 5s. net) the English version has appeared 
under the title of The Silence of Colonel Bramble. It is 
worth further commendation. 


* * * 


I do not know who M. Maurois is. Both his prose and 
his verse testify to considerable practice in the art of writing ; 
there is conclusive evidence that he was himself an inter- 
preter with the British forces; and he knows Englishmen 
and England more intimately, and feels with them more 
sympathetically, than any Frenchman who has recently 
written. His mess is the mess of the Lennox, a Scotch 
regiment. His principal characters are Colonel Bramble, 
Major Parker, Dr. O’Grady, the Scotch padre, and Aurelle, 
the Frenchman. The doctor, an Irishman, talks and argues ; 
the major, an educated man who affects Philistinism, puts 
the sound conservation case; Aurelle reasons mildly in a 
liberal way; the padre tells tall stories; the colonel 
thinks that arguments are tedious, circulates the bottle, 
and plays tunes on his gramophone, the records of which 
he preserves with tender solicitude. None of the arguments 
are conducted very seriously by the arguers or by the author, 
but you get at the thoughts under the words just as you 
get at the emotions under the silences and the cynical 
chaff. And the colonel—though a Scot—is represented as 
the most thoroughly English of the lot. There is a warm 
argument about political institutions. The Irish doctor is 
alone, of the British, provided with an explanation and a 
defence of the British system. ‘The English people,” 
he says: 

who have already given the world Stilton cheese and comfortable 

chairs, have invented for our benefit the Parliamentary system 

Our M.P. is isiasen aeleditiens coal nein & Oneness 

the rest of the nation time to play cricket. The Press completes 

the system by enabling us to take our share in these tumults by 

proxy. All these things form a part of modern comfort, and in a 

hundred years’ time every man—white, yellow, red or black— 

will refuse to inhabit a room without hot water laid on, or a country 
without a Parliament. 
Aurelle defends Parliaments, and says that England owes 
a great deal to the French Revolution. In this the colonel 
sees one element only, and an admirable one : 

“* Bravo, messiou,” said the colonel, ** stick up for your country. 
One ought always to stick up for one’s country. Now, please pass 
the port. I am going to play you The Mikado.” 

He has few and simple tastes. He cares only for “ familiar 
Scenes and fine old crusted jokes.” There was an extract 

from a letter that some benighted chaplain had written to 
the Times. “ The life of the soldier,’’ wrote this excellent 

man, “‘is one of great hardship, not infrequently mingled 

with moments of real danger ” : 

The colonel thoroughly enjoys the unconscious humour of this 

remark, and would quote it whenever a shell scattered gravel over 

him. But his great resource, if the conversation bores him, is to 

attack the padre on his two weak points : bishops and Scotchmen. 


Another laeonic is a visiting major, whose normal attitude 
may be illustrated with this: 


** And you,” he added, politely, after a short silence, ‘‘ what do 
you do in peace time?” 

** I write a little,” said Aurelle, ‘‘ and I am trying for a degree.” 

** No, no; I mean what is your sport?” 


Almost every man in the book observes that it is strange 
that no Frenchman knows how to make tea; almost every 
man has sporting anecdotes; and virtually all say that 
they intend to go to New Zealand, or Barbadoes, or East 
Africa after the war. ‘“ Aurelle, rather dazed, fuddled with 
the Indian sun and the scent of wild animals, at last realised 
that this world is a great park laid out by a gardener god 
for the gentlemen of the United Kingdoms.” I would not, 
however, give the impression that there is nothing in the 
book but disjointed conversations. There are some long 
stories—the beautiful best being that about the Army 
goats and the padre’s account of how he killed sixteen 
lions—and some very vivid little sketches of warfare. The 
whole is of a piece, charmingly harmonious in tone and 
closely woven together. 


* * * 


The author’s conclusions about us are briefly summarised. 
He could no doubt write an elaborate treatise on the English 
character as it appears to a foreigner, but he prefers to 
indicate his line of thought in a few short sentences : 


Amid the horrible wickedness of the species, the English have 
established an oasis of courtesy and phlegm. I love them. 

I must add that it is a very foolish error to imagine that they are 
less intelligent than ourselves, in spite of the delight my friend 
Major Parker pretends to take in affirming the contrary. 


We could wish for no higher compliment. M. Maurois 
knows when we do not mean what we say, what we do 
mean and don’t say, and how frequently we will pose 
merely in order to protest against somebody else’s obnoxious 


attitude. 


The book has a perfect ending. Aurelle, shortly after 
the padre’s death, has left the regiment for another; the 
colonel has become a general; the major has gone on the 
colonel’s staff. One day Aurelle goes up to Bramble’s 
headquarters; the three with Doctor O'Grady have a 
meal, “ just as in the old days *—for even in the war there 
were “old days ”’—and visit the padre’s grave. Return- 
ing, they tell the chauffeur to drive through Crécy. They 
recreate in imagination the old war and the old battle. 
The major looks for the tower from which King Edward 


had watched the fight. 


“I thought,” he said, ‘* that it had been made into a mill, but 
I don’t see one on the horizon.” 

Aurelle, noticing a few old peasants, helped by children, cutting 
corn in the next field, went up to them and asked them where the 
tower was, 

“* The tower? There is no tower in these parts,” one of them 
said, *‘ nor mill either.” 

** Perhaps we are wrong,” said the major. 
really where the battle was.” 

“The battle!” replied the old man. ‘‘ What battle?” 

And the people of Crécy turned back to their work, binding into 
neat sheaves the corn of this invincible land. 


** Ask him if this is 


Few living writers achieve so great a range of sentiment 
with so uniformly light and unassuming a manner. 
SoLtomon EAGLe, 
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THE GENTLE GRAFTER 


Fighting the Spoilsmen. By Witi1am DupLey FovuLke. 
Putnam. 10s. net. 

Civil Service Reform is apt to become the bee in the 
bonnet of every Englishman who has come into contact 
with Whitehall and of a good many who have not; but 
the movement in this country has never reached the height 
of earnestness and passion which Mr. Foulke portrays in 
his book on the Civil Service in America. The English 
reformers, even those who write to the newspapers demand- 
ing instant and radical improvements, do not compose 
sonnets to their leaders in the good work. Mr. Foulke, 
however, does. He dedicates his volume ‘‘ To the Memory 
of George William Curtis,” who was President of the 
National Civil Service Reform League and whom he de- 
scribes in the following terms : 

His voice was music and his words were song, 
His ways were gentle but his reason just, 
Quick to discern the right and scourge the wrong, 
And him we followed with unfaltering trust. 
He wrote his *‘ Mene, mene” on the wall, 
Then passed, and lo! before our eager eyes 
The spoilsman’s palace crumbles to its fall, 
And on the ruins goodlier mansions rise. 


This is, perhaps, not poetry of the first order, and its ex- 
pression seems at first sight a little too portentous for 
its content. Equally, Mr. Foulke’s comparison of the 
work to which he has devoted the better part of his life 
with that of the Anti-Slavery Society seems at first a trifle 
inflated. Certainly such language in the mouth of an 
English reformer would be more than a little absurd. But 
Mr. Foulke and his colleagues have been concerned with 
more than the stiltedness of bureaucratic language and the 
multiplicity of papers in which Whitehall delights. They 
have, in fact, been attacking for nearly forty years, with 
long delayed but at last considerable success, one of the 
principal strongholds of corruption in American public 
life. It is even then possibly an excess of zeal which 
compares their effort too closely with that of the Aboli- 
tionists ; but there can be no doubt that for many years 
the American Civil Service was in a condition which, if 
there had been no public-spirited men to make headway 
against it, would eventually have brought ruin and disgrace 
on the American democracy. 

Mr. Foulke devotes little space to the origin of the 
** spoils system,”’ but his first few pages are enough to set 
any reader asking why this blight descended on America 
and not on England. Mr. Foulke’s explanation of its 
origin in America is simple enough : 

Given party government on the one hand, with the hunger of 
partisans for power, and on the other hand discretionary appoint- 
ments under the control of a President selected by party agencies, 
and the spoils system was sure to follow. 

But the Civil Service in England is under the control of 
the Crown, that is to say the Cabinet, and the Cabinet is 
unquestionably the result of party selection. The solution 
of the problem lies probably in the fact that the English 
Civil Service dates in its rudiments from the earliest days 
of the monarchy, and preceded by many centuries both 
democracy and party government. It was too well estab- 
lished even in our worst periods of corruption, even when 
it was itself most inefficient and recruited by the grossest 
patronage, to be made an effective political instrument. 
Even during the war, when there were enough subordinate 
posts filled without competition to have corrupted a con- 
tinent, it would be very hard to find any number of cases 
in which political use was made of the situation. No ; 
the national complaint against our bureaucracy is not 
that it is too amenable to outside influences. The moment 


that any sign to the contrary appears, we shall know that 
the worst forebodings of the gloomiest prophets are being 
realised,and that the fabric of the State has begun to give 
way under the strain of recent political developments. 
But in America, ever since the time of Andrew Jackson, 





—wae 


it has been the custom for the party in power to reward 
its adherents with Government posts, dispossessing, if 
necessary, the adherents of the defeated party in order 
to do so. Mr. Foulke is perhaps not quite fair to the 
originator of this system, and does not sufficiently em- 
phasise the fact that Jackson, in the peculiar circumstances 
of his election, was under the necessity of securing a govern- 
mental machine that should be entirely loyal to himself, 
He had certain excuses for his fatal action; and no doubt 
he did not intend that his emergency measure should 
become a precedent for corruption and spoliation on a 
large scale. But it became a commonplace of succeeding 
years, and how fast a grip it got of the national mind can 
be gathered by the quotations which Mr. Foulke gives 
from the utterances of its defenders. Perhaps he does not 
quote the most cogent reasons given in its favour, for it is 
hard to think that a better case than anything he quotes 
could not be made out for even a worse cause. But the 
arguments used by some of the ‘‘ spoilsmen ” are, in their 
very innocence, incredible to a reader not brought up under 
the shadow of the system. Thus in Indiana, in the ‘eighties, 
the Democrats in power removed all voters of the opposite 
colour from the staff] of the State Insane Asylum and 
appointed a strictly Democratic staff, from trustees down 
to keepers. When the accusation of political favouritism 
was made against them, they replied : 

They say the management is partisan, to which charge we plead 
guilty. If there is a Republican voter in the employ of the hospital 
the Board of Trustees does not know it. We know there are com- 
petent Democrats in the State who can perform the duties required, 
and so long as they can be found we want no other. . . . We are 
responsible to the people for the internal management and we 
want our friends and not our enemies on guard. 

When the opponents of the system mildly answered that 
the supply of competent partisans seemed to have been 
over-estimated, since the Asylum was in an incredible 
state of disorder, the Sentinel, the organ of the Democratic 


_Party in Indiana, pronounced as follows: 


The Indiana Civil Service Reform Association is composed (if 
indeed such a clique existed at all) of Republican moral lepers, 
who, if capable of distinguishing between the truth and a lie, always 
chose the lie, just as a buzzard prefers carrion to fresh meat. The 
representative of this aggregation of Republican ulcers, warts, 
tumours, sties, and fistulas pretended to investigate affairs at the 
Insane Asylum. . . . Their purpose was to manufacture and publish 
a lying report. They constituted the dregs of partisan malice. 
Each one of them was a moving, crawling, breathing pestilence. 


But one of the best specimens is of much more recent 
date, is, in fact, taken from a speech made in 1916 by Mr 
Wilson’s Vice-President, Mr. Marshall : 

Did I say civil service or snivel service ? They both mean the 
same. We found the offices guarded by snivel service and our 
only regret was that we couldn’t pry more of the places loose and 
fill them with Democrats. If there is any office under the govern- 
ment which a Democrat can’t fill I believe that office should be 
abolished. 

And the comic climax of the whole series is to be found 
in a letter addressed to a Congressman by a trusting Demo- 
crat after the long-delayed triumph of his party in the 
Presidential Election of 1912: 

Kinp Sir AND Frienp,—At last the Democratic party is in 
sight of the clover patch. It has been a long, dreary experience 
waiting on the outside, so let us not hesitate to enter and take 
possession of the promised land. I would be glad if you would 
sound Governor Wilson and see if you can get a place for me that 
pays well. I wish you would strike for something high up on the 
list and then if you have to drop, all right. I would suggest trying for 
a Cabinet place first. If the Governor won’t come across with 
that appointment touch him a little more lightly, say for a job 
like commissioner of internal revenue, commissioner of pensions, 
or something like that. If you can’t do any better for me I would 
be willing to take a job as post office inspector, though, of course, 
it would not be wise to let that be known in advance. Do the 
best you can for me. 


The remedy proposed by the reformers for all these 
evils was a very simple one. It was to place as many 
officers as possible, and eventually all, on the ** classified 
list ” of appointments, which could only be filled by com- 
petitive examination. Mr. Foulke is himself a Republican, 
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but he judges President after President inexorably by this 
test ; and President Roosevelt is the only one who survives 
it with any credit. Most of them were sympathetic to 
the reforms before election, but after the election their 
zeal principally took the form of ‘* blanketing in” their 
own supporters—that is to say, of jockeying them into 
appointments which were immediately brought under the 
** classified list,’ so that they could not be dislodged by 
the next turn of the wheel. It was President Roosevelt 
alone who carried his pre-election enthusiasms to the 
White House, and Mr. Foulke regards him as the man who 
placed the American Civil Service on a secure basis. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Foulke looks on President 
Wilson as a reactionary under whose regime many of the 
old bad practices have been revived. 


PROFESSOR PEARSON’S PROPAGANDA 


National Life from the Standpoint of Science. Third Issue. 
ls. 6d. net. The Function of Science in the Modern 
State. Second Edition. 2s. net. By Karu Pearson, 
F.R.S. Cambridge University Press. 


Professor Karl Pearson is that rare thing, a man who has 
done original and scientific work of prime importance, 
and is at the same time a vigorous propagandist. Apart 
from his earlier investigations in the mathematical theory 
of elasticity, his chief researches have been directed to the 
development of rigorous methods for analysing and sifting 
statistics, and drawing from them, with a numerical measure 
of reliability, the quantitative results which they are 
capable of yielding. It may be said without exaggeration 
that all modern statistical methods are connected with his 
name: In discussing any social question involving the 
effects of heredity or environment, Professor Pearson’s 
motto is ‘‘ Figures on the table, please,” and in his discussion 
of “ National Life from the Standpoint of Science” he 
reviews, in lucid way, the laws which have been devised 
from the numerical study of heredity. In the other pamphlet 
under notice he condemns our present formless and purpose- 
less system of education, and sketches an organised scheme of 
schools and colleges adapted to our national needs. 

Old Robert Burton, in the Anatomy of Melancholy, says: 
“An husbandman will sow none but the best and choicest 
seed upon his land, he will not reare a Bull or an Horse, 
except he be right shapen in all parts, or permit him to 
cover a Mare except he be well assured of his breed; we 
make choice of the best Rammes for our sheep, reare the 
neatest Kine, and keep the best dogges. And how careful, 
then, should wee bee in begetting of our children?” This 
concisely expresses one of Professor Pearson’s chief con- 
tentions. He insists on the importance of recruiting our 
race from good stock, and emphasizes the fact that, while 
we can predict nothing of an individual child, we can make 
confident assertions as to what will be the general 
characteristics of the children, as a class, of a definite class 
of parents. It is not important to increase our population 
without regard to quality—the endeavour should be to 
inerease the proportion that is bred of sound stock. The 
character of the future population does not depend on the 
quality of the nation as a whole, but on the character of those 
who are having children. A small fraction, between a sixth 
and an eighth, of the adult population of the country produces 
half the next generation, and it is disturbing to contemplate 
how large are, in most cases, the families of the very stocks 
which we should like to see die out. The weakminded and 
chronically alcoholic are feckless and, not caring what 
becomes of their families, have many children, who mostly 
become charges on the State ; the better classes of workers, 
physical and intellectual, marry late, and only have such 
children, or fractions of children, as they think that they can 
rear and educate properly. Professor Pearson affirms 
that it is no good hoping that the children of the bad stock 
(not people poor in property, necessarily, but people poor 


in physique and mentality) will turn out well; it is 
demonstrable that, as a class, they will not. A grave 
note of warning is sounded, but we are afraid that our states- 
men are not of the mentality which distinguishes easily 
between scientific fact and sentimental fancy. The author 
does not suggest how the right classes are to be encouraged 
to multiply. Poverty often stands in the way, and a first 
necessity is that the right classes should have sufficient means 
to rear a family. In Professor Pearson’s former profession, 
university teaching, the salary is notoriously so low that no 
man of thirty can marry and have a child, in circumstances 
of ordinary comfort, on his pay. We hope we may soon 
associate Professor Pearson’s name with an agitation 
for the adequate payment of the junior staff at modern 
universities, which would be a practical, if small, step to 
this end. 

In the second pamphlet he points out how inadequate and 
haphazard our present system of education is. We must 
decide what we want in the way of education for the different 
classes of workers and thinkers of the country. Our present 
system, which really offers little more than one type of 
education, carried to different stages, is an unwieldy 
anachronism, in which there is everywhere muddle and 
overlapping. A plan is outlined which does away with the 
fetish of a university degree, or its equivalent, as the aim 
of all instruction, and provides, among other things, 
secondary and higher craft schools for the rank and file 
of manual workers, secondary schools and technical colleges 
for the leaders in industry, and universities, law schools, 
medical schools, schools for State service, and Government 
research institutes, each for their own class of learners. 
There is room for much criticism in his scheme, but it is an 
informed and purposeful one, while our present body of 
institutions is a patchwork embodying many ideas, most of 
them conflicting. All Professor Pearson’s popular writings 
are so clear, constructive, and pugnacious that nobody can 
possibly take them up without reading them through, 
or lay them down without having been driven to take sides, 
that is, to form some definite opinion. Cheap and available 
reprints like these are the best means of stimulating thought 
on the possibilities of modifying, by scientifically conceived 
legislation and education, the future of our race. 

Professor Pearson has recently issued an appeal! for funds 
for the Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics, which 
he directs, the pamphlets under notice being published 
as numbers XI. and XII. of the Eugenics Lecture Series. 
He has pointed out that Britain led the way in founding such 
a laboratory—how largely due to his own exertions he does 
not say. Our example has already been followed in America, 
but, whereas there is no lack of funds in that country, the 
laboratory here is crippled by want of money. The series 
of publications to which the present two belong offers the 
strongest evidence as to the national importance of the work 
there carried out, and it will be an additional proof (to 
be set beside the many which we already have) of the short- 
sighted meanness of our rulers in all that pertains to science, 
if the Galton Laboratory has to cut down its work for lack 
of a few thousand pounds. 


VOLTAIRE IN HIS LETTERS 


Voltaire in his Letters. By S.G.Tattentyre. John Murray. 
10s. 6d. 


The correspondence of Voltaire is the most celebrated 
correspondence in the world. Historians can find in 
it the history of the eighteenth century, literary men 
the history of French literature during that period, 
philosophers shrewd and sometimes profound observations 
of all sorts, economists a picture of social conditions, lovers 
of style the most pointed and spontaneous writing 
imaginable, while to men and women of this world Voltaire’s 
letters remain the most perfect examples extant of the art 
of pleasing. When he wishes to gain the favour or support 
of some great man or great lady, to get something for himself 
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or to get something done, to be forgiven or remembered, 
or loved or feared, he shows the most quick, delicate 
adroitness conceivable. He could enchant even those (not 
a few) who disliked and despised him. Though one of 
the most impatient and contemptuous of men, he knew 
how to keep a friend forty years and how to soothe another’s 
wounded self-esteem. He exchanged letters with kings 
and queens and ministers, with philosophers and authors, 
with little critics, travellers, and men of fashion, yet he 
never ceased to write to his old friends. He thought about 
five times as fast as anybody else, and lived in complete 
possession of his wits to extreme old age. Curiosity and 
coquetry were his muses; to please and to enjoy were 
passions in him. He could not bear there to be a subject 
on which he was incapable of expressing an opinion, or 
at least a preference. His letters touch on all subjects— 
philosophy, politics, industry, art, drama, poetry, prose, 
domestic economy, agriculture, theology, law, mathematics, 
physics, spelling, grammar, astronomy, morals. 

The eighty-four letters which Miss Tallentyre translates 
are not representative of these ‘multifarious interests. 
Her book is not designed from that point of view: ‘‘ Voltaire 
in his letters ’—that is what her selection aims at showing. 
These letters “show him in love, in prison, recovering from 
the smallpox, lamenting a mistress, visiting a king, righting 
human wrongs, attacking inhuman laws, belittling 
Shakespeare, belauding Chesterfield ; Voltaire at four-and- 
twenty as Largilliére painted him, ardent, impressionable, 
brilliantly beginning the world; or as Houdon carved him, 
triumphantly ending it, the most celebrated man in Europe 
and the greatest intellectual power of his generation, 
anathema to the Church, and yet, said Jowett, having 
done more good than all the Fathers put together.” The 
motto chosen for this collection of letters is : 

Laisser le crime en paix, c’est s’en rendre complice. 

Like the other two admirably entertaining books on Voltaire 
by the same author, it is a portrait of him en beau. There 
were disquieting sides to his character ; nor was his courage 
always as flawless as his translator represents, nor his 
public-spirited disinterestedness as constant; but these 
do not appear. We are given only examples of his intellect, 
his gaiety, his wit, his friendliness, his insatiable curiosity, 
and his superb good sense ; the violence of his petty personal 
rancours, his nerves, his trickery and truckling are kept 
out of sight. Here is the beginning of his famous letter 
to Rousseau on receiving a copy of The Discourse on the 
Origin of Inequality Among Men: 

I have received, Sir, your new book against the human species, 
and I thank you for it. You will please people by your manner 
of telling them the truth about themselves, but you will not alter 
them. The horrors of that human society—from which in our 
feebleness and ignorance we expect so many consolations—have 
never been painted in more striking colours; no one has ever 
been so witty as you are in trying to turn us into brutes; to read 
your book makes one long to go on all fours. Since, however, 
I gave up the practice, I feel that it is unfortunately impossible 
for me to resume it; I leave this natural habit to those more fit 
for it than are you and I. Nor can I set sail to discover the 
aborigines of Canada, in the first place because my ill-health ties 
me to the side of the greatest doctors in Europe, and I should not 
find the same professional assistance among the Missouris; and 
secondly because war is going on in that country, and the example 
of the civilised nations has made the barbarians almost as wicked 
as we are ourselves. .. . 

How admirably that suggests the case of a man who 
believes in civilisation (and to Voltaire to do so was the 
first condition of sanity) against the man who feels that 
civilisation, invented to relieve men of their burdens, 
has ended by adding to them! Rousseau, unlike Voltaire 
(who thought that religion and Governments had gone 
wrong), believed it was humanity that had lost its way. 
No earth-breath ever ruffled the consciousness of Voltaire ; 
he was the perfect man of the world—so perfect, so complete 
a one as to be himself a comic character, in spite of all his 
wit. Rousseau is the revolutionist par excellence; the 
spokesman of all unemployed idealists who feel they are 





not astride of their proper instincts in following the life 
they are compelled to lead: L’homme est né libre, et 
partout il est dans les fers. Though Voltaire helped to 
make the French Revolution, no man had less faith in 
average human nature or liking for it; to him the people 
were canaille. 

On page 47 the editor prefaces a letter on God, the soul, 
and morality with a note which is excellent criticism. 
It runs thus: ‘These things are always conspicuous in 
Voltaire when he treats of grave subjects—the extreme 
neatness and clearness of his ideas, their rapid sequence, 
and the tincture of levity that inevitably creeps in some- 
where. Joubert said that Voltaire was never serious. 
It would be truer to say he was never reverent.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Early Christian Attitude to War. By C. J. Capoux. Headley. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Cadoux’s treatise fills a gap in English theological literature, 
and fills it remarkably well. No one reading the evidence he has 
collected with such care and fairness can dispute that the whole atmo- 
sphere of early Christian society was inimical to the profession of arms. 
For those who are content to have their ethical standpoint settled by 
an appeal to primitive practice the question is closed. But there are 
other considerations. In writing of Tertullian, Dr. Cadoux admits 
that the spirit of Tertullian is not altogether “Christian” in one 
sense. He seems to us to minimise the ardent hatred felt by the 
African writer. After all, of what validity is the disapproval of an 
author whose idea of a future life embraced the exquisite happiness 
which the redeemed would feel on watching the torments of the damned ? 
Tertullian disapproved of the Army; he may have disapproved of 
war; but he loved Hell. Does not this make it impossible for the 
modern pacifist to claim him as an ally? It seems evident that 
Tertullian’s objection to a Christian serving in the Army was really 
based on his objection to a Christian fighting for a pagan and enemy 
State. 


The Problem of Sex Diseases. By A. Corsetr-Smirn. John Bale, 
Sons, and Danielsson. 2s. 6d. net. 

The object of the author of this well-meant little book is to set 
before the lay public the facts of sexual disease, and to offer means 
by which the prevalence of the plague may be diminished. The 
nature of the two main diseases and their dreadful effects are 
graphically described, and the necessity and advantages of early treat- 
ment, upon which he insists, cannot be too often urged. He has 
a wise word as to the danger and deplorability of amateur prostitutes. 
As for his proposed measures to persuade young men to chastity, 
their efficacy is largely thrown in doubt by passages in the book 
itself. The author appears convinced that a knowledge of the facts 
will have a restraining influence, and yet on page 6 he says ‘* Medical 
students at the hospitals may be presumed to know something of 
the evil effects of sexual disease, but I have yet to learn that such 
knowledge has acted in any degree as a deterrent.” He advocates 
an open-air life as the first aid to chastity, and, unwisely for his 
argument, adds ‘* In the German army a man is kept hard at it from 
morning to night. He has little opportunity to bother about women.” 
Yet the German army, we venture to suggest, is not noted for clean 
living or freedom from disease. Finally, we think that in any book 
like this, which does not take the view that the disease is a deserved 
punishment of sin, and which does tell a young man what to do if 
he has contracted it, it is illogical not to mention prophylaxis in the 
text. Perhaps there is an explanation of this, but it is not obvious. 
The book is written with an intense desire to be helpful, and gives a 
certain amount of information. It cannot do any harm. 


Eugenics and Environment. By Professor ©. Lioyp Morcan. 
John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 2s. 6d. net. 

There must be many amateurs interested in modern researches 
on heredity who are badly in need of a little book, written in simple 
language, where they can find an explanation of the terms and 
theories to which reference is always being made—the normal prob- 
ability curve, the coefficient of correlation, the fundamentals of 
Mendelism, and so on. Professor Lloyd Morgan has admirably 
satis‘ied this want. He states the problems with clearness, and 
gives a very good account of the modern methods and results, in 
terms which nobody who is willing to take a little trouble can fail 
to understand. Particularly good is his discussion of the inheritance 
(and meaning) of acquired characteristics, the problem of the relative 
parts played by nature and nurture. He points out that, while it 
is quite possible that in inherited qualities—what he calls capacity— 
we may be below the Elizabethans, say, yet this may be compen- 
sated for by our surroundings, which give us a better opportunity 
for developing such capacity as we have. Though our constitutions 
may be less vigorous our sanitation is better. Although environ- 
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“ Practical Utility and Intellectual 
ee the Whole Year Round.” 


“Davon” Patent 


MICRO -TELESCOPE 


AND SUPER-MICROSCOPE, 


A perfect combination of Microscope and Telescope 
with a range of vision from the invisible to infinity. 


INVALUABLE FOR NATURE STUDY AND IDEAL FOR POND LIFE, 
EVERYTHING IS SEEN IN STEREOSCOPIC RELIEF. 


A NEW FIELD OF OBSERVATION 
is opened up invaluable to the metallurgist or mineral- 
ogist. Metal Fractures and Minerals can be examined 
in bulk with high-power, large field and great depth 
of focus at from 1 to 3 feet from the microscope. 
Anything that can be seen with the apparatus can 
be photographed with it. Photographs have been taken 
at distances of 15 inches and 70 miles. Photo-micro- 
gtaphy at magnifications from zero to 3,000 diameters. 


The Apparatus Is a proved success. Nothing is claimed which 
cannot be convincingly demonstrated to any who care to call. 


“* We have tested your micro-telescope and it will do all you 
claim for it.”"—Ivor P. JongEs, Esg., Principal, Municipal 
Training College, Hull. 


Descriptive Brochure “‘ N.S.” and Illustrations of Photography 
post free from 


F. _DAVIDSON & CO., 


Optici (Est. 1890), 
29 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 

















a 
A RESTORATIVE FOOD 


OST ill-health is due to the weakness 

rather than to the actual disease of vital 
organs. The latter lack the power to work 
and require vitalising influences. These are 

7 present in ‘ Bynogen’—a Food rich 
in the essential nutriment needed 
to nourish, energise and restore 
the forces of the body upon which 
health depends. 


*‘BYNOGEN’ consists of glycero-phos- 
phates (organic phosphorus) combined 
with concentrated pure milk protein 
(the most powerful nutrient) and a 
soluble energising extract of whole- 
wheat and malt. 








‘Bynogen 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/-. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1716. 
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Rew Publishing House 
_Pbilip Allan & Co., 

2 5 Quality Court, 

2 Chancery Lane, 

z London, WC. 2. 
| Publishers of Good Books. 
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“The Sister of Literature Tobacco” 
Prof. SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 
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Fie 


"No woman should marry: 
@ man who does not smoke 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON | F 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGCTHS— 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 


91° 10} 


Per oz. Per cz. 


saan PLAYER & SONS, oe 

















S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W. 1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 33 
Pearls and Jewels 


¢. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdor, London 
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ment cannot modify the stock it can give the stock, such as it is, 
better opportunities. This, of course, does not mean that we should 
not do all we can, by legislation and education, to secure that the 
thoroughly and obviously unfit shall not have large families, and 
to encourage the fit to do so. The booklet is both logical and well 
balanced, as the author’s name would lead one to expect. 


Towards Reunion. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is the result of a conference held at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, between members of the Church of England and some leading 
Dissenters. One is struck at first by the fact that the Church of 
England representatives are mostly of the Evangelical school, and 
include a few men whose attitude to Catholicism of any kind would 
be far less sympathetic than, say, Dr. Orchard’s—to name a prominent 
Dissenter who was not there—or Mr. Shakespeare’s—to name an ex- 
President of the Free Church Council who was at the conference, 
and is known to be a strong upholder of reunion. We mention this 
because it must seem to an outsider that no reunion scheme based 
on old-fashioned Protestantism has any chance of wide acceptance. 
The position of such men as Mr. Webster or Dr. Guy Warman seems 
far more removed from the inside spirit of Catholicism than the spirit, 
say, of Dr. Forsyth or Mr. Vernon Bartlett. This spirit is, however, 
illustrated in the book by an essay by one of the Dissenting repre- 
sentatives—Dr. Carnegie Simpson. His handling of the New Testa- 
ment, as something apart from and possibly contradictory to the 
Church which collected and continued it, is a startling instance of 
the survival of the controversial type of Protestantism. 


Essays in Common-sense Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joap. Headley 
Bros. 8s. 6d. 

The essays in this little book are readable, and have the detached 
quality of a clearsighted amateur who restates for the plain man 
some of the problems of philosophy. He has his eye constantly 
upon the plain man, to whose point of view he claims that his con- 
clusions are sufficiently akin in spirit ‘‘ to appear pedestrian and 
unsatisfactory to most philosophers.” As a first text-book and 
introduction to the problems dealt with, such as our knowedge of 
sensible objects, the objectivity of the concept of Beauty, the effect 
of thought and temperament upon a man’s philosophic opinions, 
Mr. Joad’s book has distinct merit, and is distinguished by its avoid- 
ance of superabundant technical phraseology. His position is that 
of a New Realist; he dissents from views of absolute Idealism as 
regards the nature of the State (with the object of discrediting this 
German theory) ; and, oddly enough, when dealing with the concept 
of Beauty argues in favour of Platonic forms. He claims for the 
New Realism that it has ‘‘ taken much of the stuffing out of philo- 
sophy ; it confines it in scope and function, it regards many of the 
problems it has attempted and even claimed to solve as insoluble ; 
as a consequence it is regarded by adherents of the old systems as 
at best devoid of interest and at worst as something of a traitor to 
the cause.” There is no index. 


THE CITY 


HE most important event this week from the point 
of view of the City has been not Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech but the Treasury notice announc- 

ing the removal of the war restrictions against importing 
securities from abroad and sending capital abroad for 
investment. Early in the war a regulation was issued 
whereby every seller of an investment security had to 
make a declaration that the security had been in physical 
possession in the United Kingdom since September 30th, 
1914, The effect of this, coupled with the prohibition of 
the remittance of money abroad for purposes of investment, 
was to create a strong protective wall favouring existing 
investments, for while persons in the Dominions and foreign 
countries could continue to purchase stocks in the United 
Kingdom, they could not sell on any of the British stock 
exchanges securities thus purchased or already held. 
Previously to the war there was a large current of trade 
in securities between London and New York, Montreal, 
Toronto, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin and Frankfort, 
and prices in any stock between London and these centres 
would always be approximately on the same level, any 
inequality being ra ialy wiped out by orders from foreign 
markets, as it would naturally pay the holder abroad to 
sell in the market where the price was higher, or to buy if 
the price were cheaper. In these operations, the rate of 
exchange and cost of insurance are factors, and the business, 
known as arbitrage, was largely in the hands of a few firms 
in each town which specialised in these oy operations. 
With the nece abandonment of this description of 
business, we have the phenomenon of the same stock 
being quoted very much—20 per cent. in some cases— 
higher in London than, say, in New York or Montreal, it 


having been no longer possible to import stocks from those 
markets. On the removal of the restrictions the London 
Stock Exchange this week took fright at the possibility 
of large sales being made from abroad in this country, and 
immediately marked down the price of some stocks enjoying 
an international market, such as British American Tobacco 
and American Marconis, of which there are some large 
holders in the United States, and Brazilian Traction, which 
are largely held in Belgium and South African mining 
shares, the prices of which have been much higher in London 
than in Satiadnee, 

* * * 

In considering the possible effect on prices of the removal 
of the restrictions, it is necessary to distinguish sharply 
between securities which are largely held in countries where 
the exchange is against us—e.g., the United States, Canada 
and Holland—and those in which the exchange is in our 
favour—e.g., France and Belgium. In the case of the 
latter, the temptation to sell on London and thus obtain 
funds in sterling will be great, and it may do something 
to alleviate the burden of the unfavourable exchange rates 
to those particular countries; in the case of the United 
States and other countries whose exchanges are favourable 
to them, the tendency is likely to be towards more purchases 
in London, a tendency that will, of course, be accelerated 
by any fall in the London price. The regulation as to 
physical possession in this country since September, 1914, 
acted as a real hardship in the case of many British subjects, 
in the Dominions and elsewhere, who found it impossible 
to turn their British holdings into cash, and these will 
heartily welcome the restoration to them of freedom of 
action in this respect. Dealings in stocks which have been 
in enemy ownership at any time since the outbreak of war 
are still prohibited, except under licence. The immediate 
effect of the removal of these restrictions may be somewhat 
unsettling, but it had to be done sooner or later, and in 
the long run will benefit London as an international market 
in investments. One might have a little more misgiving 
as to the desirability of removing the embargo upon re- 
mittances abroad for the sake of purchasing investments 
in other countries, but in the words of the Financial Times : 

So far as the remitting of money abroad is concerned, it was 
impossible effectively to stop this being done when the censorship 
was abolished, so that the removal of the restriction on the part 


of the Treasury simply allows scrupulous people to do what others 
less conscientious have been doing for some little time. 


*” * * 


The difficulties caused by tariff and exchange uncertain- 
ties are well illustrated by an order form which I have 
seen, issued by one of the big American motor companies, 
which reads as follows : 

Conditions as per catalogue and price, subject to increase, as 
follows : In the event of any new or increased duties being imposed 
the company will at once issue a revised price list, and should 
such — we | prices come into force before delivery of the above 
goods, said goods must be paid for at the increased price, the 
customer having the option within fourteen days after the (company 
shall have sent notice of increased price to cancel his order if he 
objects to pay such increased price. 

A further clause stipulates that in the event of the exchange 
becoming still more unfavourable to this country, the 
purchaser shall bear the loss, but he shall be given the 
option of cancelling his order. 

ae cy o* 

About ten days ago colliery shares started an upward 
movement with so much activity that some correspondents 
referred to it as a miniature boom, adding that it was due 
to the general belief that nationalisation was to be dropped. 
On Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, prices went still higher on— 
as one of the financial papers sweetly put it—‘ the rejection 
of the nationalisation nostrum.” Stockbrokers never were 
a very far-seeing race (and from the purely speculative 
point of view they gain rather than lose by this fact), and 
nowadays the stock markets do not appear to look more 
than twenty-four hours ahead. Here and there one en- 
counters a vague misgiving that we have not heard the last 
of Labour trouble, but, generally, there is an easy feeling 
that the prescience and genius that have been displayed 
in connection with our national finance will take Labour 
and any similar problems in its stride! Lunatics should 


theref ow buy colliery shares and feel happy. 
——- . . A. Emi Davies. 
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TheVery Rev.W. R. Inge, D.D. 


writest—“‘ My friends say your ‘De Reszke * Cigarettes are exceflent.” 

H. M. Bateman, Esq. writes :—“I appreciate the 
delicate flavour of your ‘ De Reszke’ rettes, and 
can describe them in one word—beautiful !” 

Ernest Parke, Esq. writes :—‘‘ 1 have pleasure in 
expressing my 3 qerncgien of the quality and 
blend of your ‘ eszke’ Cigarettes. 
A GOOD many people express the 

opinion that “ De Reszkes” are 
the best cigarettes one can buy. Why 
not prove it to your own satisfaction by 
getting a box to-day? 


‘De Reszke 


Ansog' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens. 












| THE PEASANT SHO 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ”’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


‘HE OAKSHOTT PRESS, 


NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 

The Editors will be pleased to consider, with a view to publication, 

MSS. in Poetry and Belles Lettres of not more than 20,000 words. 

Stamps for return postage should accompany MSS. No books 

will published on commission. Royalties will be paid from 
the first copy sold. 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is chafged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


GLAISHER’S LIST (SEPT. No. 437) | 
| OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY | 
Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 

| Booksellers, 265 HicH HotBorn, W.C.1. All Books in new 
| | 


condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 





RANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83 High Street, 
Marylebone, W. 1. 
All Catalogues Free. 
NOW READY.—No. 392: Naval Books; also Engravings, Original 
Drawings, Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of Naval Interest. 
No. 391 : Books, Engravings, Maps, &c., relating to the British Colonies. 





Books: PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols.. 

36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10: 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus. 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; Boceaccio’s Decameron. 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
Purchased. 3,000 books wanted, List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders. 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 


Books and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in > eee a ag post free. Rare books and auto- 
Pp t.—R, ATKINSON, Sunderland Road, Forest 


_.... 
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REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 


manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
LI Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years P.R.H.A., St. George's House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W./. 








A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 








FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one fi ed by fi ial relations with any Insurance 
Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read * Assurance and Annuities," 

post free, from “ Apjupicator," 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 











JOIN THE MODERATE PARTY. 





HE Country requires your support because :— 
1. The House of Commons, as now constituted, has no authority. 
2. The Country has no policy, and is swayed by reactionaries 
and revolutionaries. A 

Will you support the Moderate Party pledged to the following 

programme :— 

1. In view of our approaching National Bankruptcy, and, therefore, 
necessity, avoid immense cost of military occupation of Ireland 
without betraying our Protestant fellow-countrymen, the imme- 
diate submission of the Irish problem to the League of Nations, 
especially asking for a ruling upon the question of Church 
authority in relation to Democratic Government as observed in 
Great Britain, the United States and the British Dominions, 
and of Ulster’s protest against the practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church in apparent defiance of that form of Government. 

2. The surrender to the State of all War Profits in excess of {10,000 
in individual hands. 

3. The surrender to the State of all property in individual hands in 
excess of £100,000. 


The proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National 
Debt or as security against it, and one of the penalties for evasion to 
be Two Years’ Hard Labour. 

The Moderate Party will concentrate upon the three points in this 
programme, and will not be side-tracked by any vague, ignorant, 
—— chatter about Nationalisation or Profiteering. 

he Labour Party’s proposal for a General Levy on Capital is recog- 
nised to be absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the programme of 
the Moderate Party is a practical one. 

If you wish to support the Moderate Party, write to Box 532, c.o. NEW 
STATESMAN, and to your Member,of_ Parliament. 





TO LET AND WANTED. 


URREY HILLS.—Red Cottage, Franksfield, Peaslake. September 
and part October. Garden studio, southern verandah, good garden, 5 single 
ds, good sitting-room, kitchen, scullery, bathroom. No children or dogs.-—- 

Apply Mrs. Grintinc. References given and required 








WO UNFURNISHED ROOMS WANTED, between Mornington 
Crescent and Lincoln's Inn. Gas. Sink.- Write Fox, c/o Austin, 3 Riviera 
Studios, Grosvenor Road. 


| |] PPER PART OR FLAT, unfurnished, wanted by professional 
woman for herself and maid; Bloomsbury, Marylebone, or St. John's Wood 
preferred ; moderate rent.—Mrs. Dace, 68 Oseney Crescent, N.W. 5. 











BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; mew, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD, 
t21-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 

(Other small announcements will be found on back page.) 
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SCHOOLS. 





ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
WOKINGHAM, BERKS. (36 miles from London). 


va ous. Crarke, Girton College. Cambridge : Modem Osterberg’s 
edish Training College ;, National Register of Teachers 


The tee. aims at developing initiative, self-discipline, and a sense of responsibility 
through the right use of f 

A high standard of health and physique is attained, and through this an equally high 
standard of work. Class teaching is largely superseded by individual work. Fully 
qualified men and women teachers. Experienced lady matron. 

In addition to Languages and the usual | English subjects, the course includes World's 
History, Practical Work out of doors in Geography, work in Mathematics, 
Drawing and Music, Dancing, Eurhythmics, and Swedish Gymnastics, Handwork, 
Nature Study and Gardening. 

The House stands on gravel soil 300 ft. above sea level, and has 42 acres of Garden, 
Orchard and Playing Field, with Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, and Home Farm. 
There is a fully-equipped Geography Room. 

The Autumn Term will begin September 29th, and the School will be open for inspec- 
tion after September 16th. Interviews can be arranged in London before that date 

For furthur ee apply to Mrs. Ditton-Crarxe, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South 
Kensington, S.W. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories; a Natural His‘ Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astrono: ical Observatory, Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasi 

Careful attention is given to Qe ical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 
History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aidand Ambulance, 
Swimming and Life-saving. 
se the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the Hzap Mastsr, Bootham 

ool, York 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S. CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Camhelian, 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, yy 4 a all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is * delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


| Pd igarneerr ps. LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 

education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 

benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 
obentee § in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the PRINCIPAL. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for Se Universities. Fuli Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
: Miss THzopora Cvark and Miss K. M. Ettis. 


Principal : 





























CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
pened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 

girls on practical every-day lines. 

Principals : The Missgs MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








LECTURES, ETC. 


FM eixe sor AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.) 

en Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students, 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS. — ey ~- by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
idge; Girton College. A_ residential College 
ooniding a year's professional training for secon teachers. The Course includes 
aration for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
Teachers Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
ing Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
pam a pee I) - January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS: 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply a _— as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 
Square, 4 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


x 4s: LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Untversity Courses in Arts, Science, Mepictng, and Encingerine for Men 
Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 











11 Tavistock 








and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. 
pectus post free from RgGisTRaR. 


EXHIBITION. 


a | ecoeenens ART, 1914-1919.’""—Au Exhibition of Modern French 
PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE. 

Open 10-6 (including Sats.). Admis- 

sion 1s. 34. HEAL and SON'S, 

196 Tottenham Court. Road, W. 1. 


TOURS. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
Sertemser 9. North Italy and Hill Towns. 56 gns. 








MANSARD GALLERY, 








Octosper 14. Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, &c. 59 gns. 
NovBMBER. Algeria, Tunisia. 
Miss Bisuop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.B. 19. 





TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 








FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. 
QOB®GANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently out 


fears ade: catteufly “ty ils eiViclENCY TiPE 
ptly caretu 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage I Building, 118/121 Hoiborn, E E.C,1 





t. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





FReNce AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations, 

Highest references.—Box 531, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway. W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
NIVER SITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 
The Council of the University invites applications for the Chair 
of Botany, vacant by the death of Professor G. S. West. 
The stipend offered is {800 a year. 
’ Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references or 
other credentials, and should be received by the undersigned on or 
before the 13th September, 19109. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 











SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
GECRETARIAL TRAINING.— A few University and other well- 


ducted women are given a thorongh training in all branches of secretaria] work. 
Prospectus on application. PE ey sn Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
our (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and . Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 





A UTHors’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
omy! iy, cpeouted by experienced typist; best work.—Mu_ner, 18 Cardigan 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennerr, 28!Addiscombe’ Grove,/Croydon. ¥ ~~ 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination wegen, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, ete.—J. Triunecy, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff 


MISCELLANEOUS. aii 


Ameust & SONS, GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. ‘Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mattuusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
A Up to 7s. per tooth ed on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
Platinum. Cash or dand Stver If offer not accepted parcel rise gafaction 

ost eae prices ay! ‘for Old Gold ver ie ie ey -_ or otherwise). Satisf : 
Estd. 1850. 


A REAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are a paying on 


vulcanite to tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum 
immediate cash or ober Mention New SraTesman, Messro. eae Cais Oxford 
years. 
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